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JOM HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IeSURANCE ComPAnT 


A John Hancock advertisement 
promoting the readjustment 
income plan. 


Tue Srecrator, published every second Thursday 
1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, 


;— WILL ALWAYS BE TIME FOR PLAY 


— winter or summer — for the youngsters whose 
fathers own readjustment income insurance in 


the John Hancock. 


This attractive plan for assuring playdays to chil- 
dren is now being brought to the attention of fathers 
throughout the nation by the company’s current adver- 
tising in leading magazines. 

And our representatives have all the tools needed 
for a comprehensive presentation of its appealing fea- 
tures... that’s another reason why the readjustment 


income plan is a best seller for them. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
Guy W. Cox, Present 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


by Chilton Company (Inc ), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered as second class matter 
Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879 Subscription price $2.00 per annum Volume CXLII 


Number I. January 5, 1939. 
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Charles F. J. Harrington, Commissioner of Insurance for Massachusetts, with his wife and children 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was born in Roxbury, Mass., 

on February 9, 1893, and attended the Boston public schools, 
graduating from the Boston English High School in 1912 and taking 
a two-year post-graduate course in the same institution the two years 
immediately following. While attending school he sold newspapers 
and worked in various Boston theaters as usher and general utility 
man in order to help out with expenses. The following summary will 
give the highlights of his business career: 

Employed by the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
in 1914 to 1917, starting as a mail clerk. While in the employ of the 
Massachusetts Bonding Company worked a short time in the liability 
claim department, accounting department, collection department, 
statistical department and finally as assistant manager of the Boston 
City Division of the liability department. 

Entered the employ of Obrion, Russell and Company in 1917, and 
in 1918 became manager of the Casualty department of that office. 
Remained in the employ of Obrion, Russell and Company until his 


teen F. J. HARRINGTON, commissioner of insurance of the 


appointment as commissioner of insurance of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, April 13, 1938. Also conducted private insurance brokerage 
business. 

Actively engaged in organization work on behalf of the producing 
organizations. Served as vice president of the Boston Association of 
Casualty and Surety General Agents. Past President of the Insurance 
Society for two terms—1934 to 1936. 

Member of the Watertown School Committee, 1932 to 1935—Chair- 
1935. Served on various Building Committees in the Town of 
Watertown. Member of the Massachusetts Democratic State Com- 
mittee. Elected member of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents for two years, 1936 and 
1937. 

Interested in amateur theatricals for many years—appeared in 
various Insurance Society plays. Member of the Massachusetts 
Brokers Association—Director of the Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, two terms, 1934 and 1935. At present, completing a course 
at Suffolk Law. 


man, 
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WHAT HAVE THESE 


TEV TRYING YEARS 








F YOU are one of the 100,000,000 Americans who own life 
insurance or are protected by it, you are interested in 
the ability of life insurance companies to keep their prom- 
ises ... for on the integrity of those promises depends 
your future security. 

The experiences of the last ten years have proved the 
worth of those promises. American life companies paid 
out during that time the amazing sum of 25 billion dollars 
(not including policy loans) — more than twice the amount 
they were called upen to pay during the previous decade. 
Yet through this period of extraordinary strain, life insur- 
ance assets continued their steady, natural growth, until 
today they are at the highest point in history. 

The American people have learned, through sometimes 
bitter experience, that nothing but life insurance offers the 
security of life insurance. The millions of families who 
have received the proceeds of life insurance without delay 
or interruption, or who, in emergency, have found their 
one remaining sound asset to be their life insurance cash 
values, can testify to the soundness of the life insurance 
principle, and to the dependability of the life companies. 

As in past years, NWNL is first to present its Annual 
Financial Statement. It shows the true security — for to- 
day and for the years ahead — that a good life insurance 
company gives you in exchange for your premium dollars. 


NWNL’S 10-YEAR RECORD 


of steady, well-rounded growth is outstanding, even as 
compared with the fine showing of all U.S. life companies. 





GROWTH IN ASSETS 
1928-38 


NYNL 411% 
ACL COMPANIES 72% 
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54th ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1938 
RESOURCES 


Cash. ( 2.9%) 
U. S. Government Securities (25.4%) 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U.S... .( 9.2%) 
Canadian Government Securities ( .6%) 
Other Bonds: 
State, County, and Municipal ( 5.0%) 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds ( 6.9%) 
Railroad Equipments ( 1.8%) 
Public Utility. . . (18.3%) 
Industrial Ee ( 1.5%) 
Miscellaneous : ( .3%) 
First Mortgage Loans ( 6.5%) 
Policy Loans. . . (13.7%) 


Real Estate (Incl. Home Office Bldg. 
and Real Estate Sold Under Contract)( 4.2%) 


Premiums, Due and Deferred ( 2.8%) 
Interest Due and Accrued and 
Other Assets . ( .9%) 


TOTAL (100%) 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies 

Death Claims Due and Unpaid ae 

Claims Reported but Proof. not Received 

Reserve for Claims Unreported. . 

Present Value of Death, Disability, and other 
Claims Payable in Installments 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1939. 

Profits for Distribution to Policyholders 

Reserve for Other Liabilities 

Asset Fluctuation Reserve 

Surplus Funds* and Capital: 


Voluntary Contingency Reserves $1,836,270 
General Surplus 2,329,049 
Paid-in Capital... . 1,100,000 


TOTAL 


$ 2,038,733 


17,833,701 
6,462,093 
$43,984 


3,503,917 
1,853,681 
1,272,838 
12,846,608 
1,046,121 
239,639 
1,525,481 
9,629,528 


919,471 
932,079 


593,739 


$70,141,613 


$54,432,560 
None 

107,552 

95,000 


3,672,861 
347,956 
311,471 

2,654,076 

2,340,151 
914,667 


5,265,319 


$70,141,613 
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Au COMPANIES 16% 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $427,027,602_— 





*If all bonds were valued at market prices over $1,000,000 would be added to Surplus Funds. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG ° 0. J. ARNOLD, President Minneapolis, Minnesota LIBERAL 
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“.. And A Prosperous New Year" 


HE Spectator and its staff sincerely hope that the year 1939 
Ven be long remembered by every man and woman affiliated 

with the life insurance business as one of the happiest and 
most prosperous years of their lives. This greeting is offered 
with full belief that conditions are such that every goal that is 
envisioned may be achieved and every anticipation realized if 
they are sustained by ambition and planned work. A belief that 
success lies in the offing for the institution of life insurance is 
supported by many indices which in years gone by have been 
inevitable harbingers of prosperity. 

A reference to every review wherein experts record analyses of 
their individual specialties in the field of finance and industry, 
support this happy augury. First, the trend in life insurance 
itself. Last year, a nation-wide awakened interest in protection 
needs was evidenced by the increased average size in policies 
issued and by the attainment of the all-time record high in out- 
standing coverage. Although America already far exceeds the 
total insurance in force throughout the rest of the world, millions 
of our people, firm believers in guarding their financial futures, 
more than ever are realizing the inadequacy of their individual 
insurance protection and are awaiting the producers’ inspiration 
for a more complete program. 


The business and financial world provides a wealth of reason 
to give credence that 1939 is to be a year of opportunity for life 
insurance salesmen. The industrial production index number has 
risen monthly as have stock market averages. Industrial employ- 
ment is up, steel production reached a high in November, build- 
ing construction awards, railway loadings and new capital issues 
attained new modern highs during the year. The banking posi- 
tion was strong, foreign trade was flourishing and congressional 
conservatism was indicated. Agricultural markets sustained opti- 
mism in the farm communities. 


The modern world, in its pose of realism, frowns upon that 
device by which another generation dedicated its purpose to 
prescribed courses of action. The resolution to do and dare 
which marked the years of the Georgian era, is no longer popular. 
Yet, to The Spectator, it would seem profitable and proper that 
every life insurance man who proposes that the year ahead will 
bring him a full return on his enterprise, should resolve in this, 
the first week of the new year, to initiate a program wherein his 
campaign, intelligently planned, will carry him forward to a 
wider list of contacts than ever before. Upon such a course all 
who undertake may attain a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 
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increased public con- 
fidence and good will, life 


insurance weathered the 
tempest of economic disturbance 
and social unrest that characterized 
the year 1938. 

Life insurance companies and 
their field representatives faced a 
gloomy outlook last winter. Every- 
thing essential to good business was 
“low.” Stocks and other security 
values were badly deflated, earnings 
of corporations had virtually dis- 
appeared, interest returns slipped 
down further, while taxes reached 
a new high. As the year progressed 
conditions improved slowly; by late 
fall a substantial upturn had set 
in, and at the close there were 
definite signs of better times. 


Penalty of Leadership 
Instead of devoting its time and 
effort to capitalizing its excellent 
depression record, life insurance 


obviously will have to protect its 
enviable reputation for leadership. 

Attacks on industrial insurance, 
agitation for term insurance, pro- 
motion of over-the-counter savings 
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bank life insurance, and criticism 
of the American agency system 
were culminated by an _ inquiry 
authorized by the United States 
Congress into “the tremendous in- 
vestment funds.controlled by our 
great insurance companies .. . with 
particular relation to their use as 
an instrument of econmic power.” 
These and other developments of 
the vear will be discussed later. 


Public Relations 


Not conceding that company 
practices have been unbending, but 
asserting that they have been flexi- 
ble and in pace with the times, the 
companies nevertheless gave heed 
to increasing the public knowledge 
of and confidence in the institution 
of life insurance. Intensive studies 
are under way, and a program is 
under development. 

For some time, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
has been in the vanguard of a 
public and policyholders’ relations 
movement which has been very 
successful in counteracting critical 
literature and radio propaganda 
concerning the time-tried life in- 


LIFE INSURANCE 
REVIEW 
OF 1938 


The institution once again comes 
through a period of national 
emergency with colors flying 


By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


surance system’s practices and con- 
ditions. 


New Business 

Working against many obstacles 

adverse business conditions, in- 
creased cost of protection, and the 
apathy of the public to make long- 
term commitments—the life under- 
writers placed an estimated total of 
twelve billion dollars of life insur- 
ance on the books. While this is 
three billion below the 1937 total— 
a decrease of about twenty per cent 
—the year’s production is proof of 
the efficient functioning of the in- 
stitution’s agency system. 

It is estimated that insurance in 
force at the end of the year will 
reach nearly $110,500,000,000, an 
increase of over a_ half-billion 
dollars over last year’s mark. The 
unsettled business conditions were 
reflected in increased terminations 
by lapse and surrender. 


The Interest Problem 


Total assets of the companies 
kept up their uninterrupted climb 
to a record total of approximately 
$27,500,000,000, at the year’s close. 
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The increase in assets was about 
$1,150,000,000. 

One of the major tasks today is 
to find an outlet for the accumulat- 
ing cash funds in home offices, 
which several times during the year 
approached a billion dollars, and for 
the year averaged more than a half- 
billion. Somewhat analogous to this 
condition were the excess reserves 
or idle funds of the national banks 
which the United States Treasury 
reported, as of December 1, 1938, 
at $3,380,000,000. These two ac- 
counts tell only a part of the story 
of idle money. So long as this con- 
dition persists, there can be little 
hope for an upturn in interest rates 
and reduced costs to the policy- 
holder. 

Reinforced by its power to issue 
tax-exempt obligations, the Federal 
Treasury has covered the bulk of 
its deficits by borrowing on short- 
term paper at abnormally low in- 
terest rates, with the result that 
nearly one-half of the Government’s 
indebtedness is now represented by 
securities having maturities of five 
years or less. Private capital too 
has been forced to lend at sharply 
reduced rates. 


Policy Loan Interest 

The action of the 1938 New York 
legislature establishing a reduced 
interest rate on policy loans as to 
new contracts delivered in that 
State after January 1, 1939 (at 4.8 
per cent if interest is payable in 
advance, or at the equivalent effec- 
tive rate if otherwise payable) has 
compelled all companies doing busi- 
in New York to revise their policy 
contracts accordingly. So far as 
known, no company has undertaken 
to make the rate retroactive. Since 
only about one-fourth of the poli- 
cies have loans against them, a re- 
troactive application of the rate 
would be of doubtful validity. It 
would be giving away a portion of 
the company’s assets to meet liabili- 
ties and impair the rights of non- 
borrowing policyholders. 


Investment Dilemma 

For some years, normal invest- 
ment in new enterprise and capital 
replacements has been drastically 
curtailed. From an average annual 
volume of $4,485,000,000 in new 
corporate financing for the years 
1923 to 1929, inclusive, the volume 
of such financing for the year 1933 
dropped down to $145,000,000 with 
no perceptible increase until 1936. 
There was a sharp increase in that 
year which sent the figure to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 and this 
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IFE insurance has been geared to the 

American system of private enter- 
prise. For a century it has progressed 
under that system. It has recently dem- 
onstrated its capacity to hold its high 
standing in the face of a publicly pre- 
scribed economic order, which in one re- 
spect has restricted its investment oper- 
ations and in another, has retarded in- 
dividual thrift and independence 
Fortunately for America, a majority of 
her people have recognized the perils of 
. The 


coming program will be one of consolida- 


a continuing subsidized program . . 


tion and readjustment of suc sound re- 
forms as have already been made—The 
Author. 





increase held fairly well during 
1937 and 1938. In comparison, 
however, with the average volume 
for the period quoted above, present 
volume of new corporate investment 
is still abnormally low. The Gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, has unde>- 
taken emergency programs and 
their effect has been to stim»lat2 
activity, but unless there are op- 
portunities for profitable invest- 
ment in industry generally, a rene- 
tition of the stimulation by the 
Government spending process will 
only make recovery more difficult. 

Under the system of privat* 
enterprise, loans have been liqui- 
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dated through earnings over a 
period of years with a fair return 
to the investor. Values have there- 
by been created, not destroyed. 
Only in rare cases has Government 
spending created as much capital 
as it has cost. 

Private capital in untold sums 
awaits the time when industry will 
go forward. Mutual confidence and 
co-operation between Government 
and business, of which there is now 
more evidence, will go far in ad- 
vancing this date. Out of this 
spirit will come the elements most 
needed today: faith and confidence. 


Cost of Life Insurance 

The insuring public must recon- 
cile itself to decreased scales of 
dividends, at least until interest 
returns start upward. The low 
returns on investments during the 
past few years have been mainly 
responsible for the reduced divi- 
dend scales under participating 
policies and the increased premium 
rates for non-participating con- 
tracts. Somewhat similarly affec- 
ted are the rates of interest under 
the settlement options. 

Mortality savings of the com- 
panies have been quite uniform 


over the past decade; if anything, 

the recent tendency has been to- 

ward improved margins. 
(Continued on page 26) 












RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


By RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 


HE Social Security Law is 
T tnree years old. Through it the 

Federal Government helps the 
states to provide benefits to needy 
persons of specified classes, levies 
payroll taxes on employers to en- 
courage states to establish unem- 
ployment compensation plans, and 
operates a national compulsory 
contributory retirement plan. The 
unemployment tax and participa- 
tion in the national retirement plan 
apply to all classes of employment 
that are not specifically excepted. 
Railroad employment is not ex- 
cepted; in fact, it is not specifically 
mentioned in any way in the Social 
Security Law. 

More than a year before the So- 
cial Security Law was enacted, con- 
tributions had begun under a na- 
tional retirement plan that applied 
to railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce. However, this law was 
declared unconstitutional and be- 
fore the forces that were pushing 
it had time to get a substitute 
measure adopted the Social Secur- 
ity Law was enacted. 
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Special Provisions 


But powerful groups were con- 
vinced that for railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce special pro- 
visions were needed both as to re- 
tirement income and unemployment 
benefits. Their efforts have re- 
sulted in three specific enactments: 


1. The Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, approved June 24, 1937. 


2. Carriers Taxing Act of 1937, 
approved June 29, 1937. 

3. The Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, approved June 25, 
1938. 

The first two created a special 
compulsory « contributory _ retire- 
ment plan for interstate railroad 
employment and excepted such em- 
ployment from the corresponding 
sections of the Social Security Law. 
The third created a national un- 
employment compensation plan for 
this same employment and excepted 
it from the section of the Social 
Security Law that levies a payroll 
tax to encourage state unemploy- 


ment compensation plans. Succeed- 
ing paragraphs will be _ limited 
largely to a discussion of this spe- 
cial unemployment compensation 
plan for interstate railroad employ- 
ment. 


Unique Plan 


In comparing the railroad re- 
tirement plan with the more in- 
clusive plan for old age income of 
the Social Security Law we deal 
with two compulsory centributory 
retirement plans operating nation- 
ally as the result of Congressional 
legislation. But when we come to 
the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance plan we have nothing similar 
with which to compare it. The 
Social Security Law creates no un- 
employment compensation _ plan. 
While it levies taxes which must be 
paid to the Federal Government 
or to a state government, it leaves 
to the states the establishment of 
plans for unemployment benefits 
and the conditions that must be 
met for their receipt. 
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In a general way the Social Se- 
curity Law puts limitations on 
what these conditions may be, but 
the magnitude of benefits, both as 
to amount of each instalment and 
the period during which payments 
shall be made, as well as the pre- 
liminary period of unemployment 
that must precede receipt of bene- 
fits, is left to the individual states. 
For interstate railroad employ- 
ment all these details are deter- 
mined by the new law, thus giving 
uniformity for the employes in- 
volved without regard to the states 
in which they serve. 

But it should be recognized that 
this uniformity will not be attained 
without transitional difficulties. 
The payroll taxes levied by the 
Social Security Law for unemploy- 
ment purposes have been paid since 
January 1, 1936. All states have 
established unemployment compen- 
sation plans, no two of which are 
alike. The operation of everyone 
of these will probably require modi- 
fication because of the new law. 
Accounting adjustments will be 
necessary because of taxes already 
paid and because of accrued unem- 
ployment compensation rights. 


Provisions of the New Law 

The Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act requires contributions 
from the carriers, with respect to 
each employe, of 3 per cent of the 
first $300 a month of compensation 
beginning July 1, 1939. If an em- 
ploye has several employers, con- 
tributions are prorated among 
them but the total of contributions 
for a month is not to exceed $9.00. 
No contributions are required of 
employes and it is specifically pro- 
vided that any agreement on the 
part of an employe to pay any part 
of the employer’s contribution shall 
be void. 

The unemployment benefit for a 
full-time employe is dependent 
upon his total compensation dur- 
ing what is called the “base year.” 
If an employe qualifies for benefit 
after June 30 of a_ particular 
year his base year is the last com- 
pleted calendar year; otherwise his 
base year is the next to the last 
completed calendar year. The 
schedule of benefits is as follows: 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION UNDER 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Total Compensation Daily Unemploy- 
During Base Year ment Benefit 


$150 to $199.99 $1.75 
200to 474.99 2.00 
475 to 749.99 2.25 
750 to 1,024.99 2.50 
1,025 to 1,299.99 2.75 
1,300 and over 3.00 


Not more than eighty times the 
daily benefit shall be paid to an 
employe in any one year. 








To qualify for benefit an em- 
ploye: 

(a) must have received total 
compensation of at least $150 dur- 
ing the base year; and 

(b) must have had at least 
fifteen consecutive days of unem- 
ployment or at least eight days of 
unemployment in each of two half 
months, after June 15, 1939, and 
within six months of the time bene- 
fit is claimed. 

A number of disqualifying con- 
ditions, and limitations on the 
same, are given—these being re- 
lated to reasons for discontinuance 
of previous employment and to op- 
portunities for further employ- 
ment. The administrative board is 
to make special regulations with 
regard to part-time employment. 
A “day of unemployment” is de- 
fined but it seems probable that 
much in the way of ruling will be 
needed, especially with respect to 
those whose work-shifts may be 
almost any part of the calendar 
week. 


Administration 


This Act is to be administered 
by the Railroad Retirement Board 
created to administer the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Contributions are 
to be “collected by the Board,” not 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau as 
under the Social Security Law. 
They are to be deposited by the 
Board with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 90 per cent to an account 
for payment of benefits and 10 per 
cent to a fund for payment of 
expenses. 

This account, called the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Account, 
is under the complete control of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Payments from it are to be made 





Rainard B. Robbins 








by the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon certifications of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, either to indi- 
vidual recipients of benefits, or to 
the Board “for distributions by it 
through employment offices or in 
such other manner as the Board 
deems proper.” Upon request of 
the Board the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to advance up to 
$25,000,000 to the credit of this 
account to be paid back by the 
Board on or before January 1, 
1941. 


The Expense Fund 


The expense fund, called “Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance 
Administration Fund,” is to re- 
ceive not only 10 per cent of con- 
tributions beginning July 1, 1939, 
but also an adjusting amount repre- 
senting the proceeds of taxes paid 
by employers subject to the new 
Act, under title IX of the Social 
Security Law, after deducting cor- 
responding amounts paid or pay- 
able to different states in the 
administration of state unemploy- 
ment benefit plans. Until this 
adjusting payment is made, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to ad- 
vance up to $2,000,000 for payment 
of expenses in the administration 
of the new Act—this to be repaid 
not later than January 1, 1940. 
The Act gives the Board broad and 
detailed authority to use this fund. 
The breadth of its power is indi- 
cated by the following excerpt 
from Section 11 (c) of the Act. 


“Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, all moneys at any 
time credited to the fund are here- 
by permanently appropriated to 
the Board to be continuously avail- 
able to the Board without further 
appropriation for any expenses 
necessary or incidental to adminis- 
tering this Act.” 


The Board is authorized to em- 
ploy such persons as are necessary 
for the proper administration of 
the Act, subject to civil service 
regulations, and to fix the salary 
of a “Director of Unemployment 
Insurance” at $10,000 per annum. 
No duties are prescribed for this 
Director—all power and responsi- 
bility thus resting with the Board. 


Transitional Difficulties 


Section 13 of the new Act 
amends the Social Security Law to 
except railroad employment from 
title IX of the Social Security Law 
effective July 1, 1939, and then 
undertakes to provide for the ad- 
justments necessary in the shift 
of railroad employment from many 

(Continued on page 14) 
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With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





LINCOLN VIEWS 1939 WITH CONFIDENCE 


In a year-end statement, Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, expressed confidence in a steady 
progress for life insurance in 1939. 
He is especially impressed with the 
gains in insurance in force during the 
past year of general recession in most 
lines of business, and with the fact 
that the average size of policies like- 
wise showed a substantial increase. 
Mr. Lincoln’s observations follow: 

An increase in the average amount 
of life insurance on individuals in- 
sured, bringing such average to a 
new high, and the growth to a new 
high of the total life insurance cover- 
age carried by the American people 
are two interesting features in life 
insurance history during 1938. Both 
indicate the continued and increasing 
confidence of the public in the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

An average of $1,725 of life insur- 
ance is carried by each of the ap- 
proximately 64,000,000 policyholders 
insured, according to estimates based 
on the reports of United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies, 
which have on their books more than 
90 per cent of the life insurance out- 
standing in this country. All United 
States companies will have an esti- 
mated total of $110,300,000,000 on 
their books as of December 31, 1938. 
Payments by all these companies to 
policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing the entire year will reach $2,600,- 
000,000, according to latest estimates. 


The Evidence 


The reason for the attitude of the 
public toward life insurance can be 
evidenced in no better way than by 
briefly reviewing the payments made 
by legal reserve companies in recent 
years. From the beginning of 1930 
to the end of 1938 these companies 
have paid more than twenty-three and 
one half billions of dollars to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. The 
payments of these huge sums were 
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a matter of course—‘all in the day’s 
work”—with no undue strain on the 
companies making them. 

It has long been a recognized fact 
that the American people have been 
woefully underinsured, but the size 
of the average policy is continuing to 
increase as the public is gaining a 
better understanding of life insurance. 
I look forward confidently to an in- 
crease in this average in 1939 and in 
succeeding years. 


American Standard 


We have all taken pride in what 
“the American standard of 
living.” There is no one factor, in 
my estimation, that has been more 
responsible for upholding this “Amer- 
ican standard” than life insurance. 
It has furnished—and will continue 
to furnish—beneficiaries of policy- 
holders, and the policyholders them- 
selves, with the means to continue life 
in the American way and to provide 
their minor dependents with suitable 


we call 





educational facilities. Business and 
professional men and women, as well 
as those who have placed upon them 
the responsibility for others, are 
learning more and more that the most 
satisfactory means of making provi- 
sion for dependents can be found in 
life insurance, which has a policy to 
fit every situation. 

It is interesting to observe that life 
insurance programs, begun with many 
companies in the last century, have 
been carried on in this century and 
that, in the natural course of events, 
when they become a claim on the 
company, the proceeds may continue 
to be paid out to the beneficiaries even 
into the next century. Here, then, is 
a relationship which, in many cases, 
will touch three different centuries. 

Life insurance has been tried and 
found safe in the severe test of the 
past decade. It is built on the firmest 
of foundations, and is_ thoroughly 
well prepared to meet the tests which 
may be expected to be put on it in the 
future. 


Finest on Record 


The recent convention of the Life 
Advertisers Association at Atlantic 
City was of more practical value than 
any life insurance convention he has 
attended in the past ten years, Vice- 
president A. A. McFall of the Colum- 


bian National Life, Boston, wrote 
officials of the L. A. A. recently. 
“In my 10 years or so of agency 


work I have been present at a great 
conventions of life insurance 
men,” Mr. McFall’s letter said, “‘but 
I cannot recall one that was of more 
practical value than yours.” 

As a result of his favorable re- 
action to the L. A. A. convention, Mr. 
McFall has joined the association. The 
Columbian National is an old-time 
member, having been represented for 
many years by the company’s sales 
promotion manager, L. L. Howard, 
who continues his membership. An- 
other new member of the Association 
is the Washington National Insurance 
Company of Evanston, Illinois. Its 
D. J. Wellenkamp, 


many 


representative is 
publicity director. 


Record Production 

Life insurance aggregating 
$81,532,338 in a single day—the larg- 
est total in Equitable history—were 
reported by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
in a summary of the Society’s annual 
Loyalty Day, announced today by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president. This 
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M. A. White 


record for one business day exceeds 
the total production for the entire 
year of 1937 of all except 18 of the 
nation’s 300 insurance 


companies. 


largest life 
No special campaign or promotion 
effort is made in connection with the 
Society’s Loyalty Day. A day is set 
in advance on which each representa- 
tive is invited to demonstrate his loy- 
alty to the Society by selling at least 
one insurance This year 
4403 representatives all over the 
country wrote 10,022 applications for 
insurance, and produced a volume of 
business $15,200,000 above the record 
for the similar day in 1929 when $66,- 
300,975 was written. Insurance pro- 


contract. 


duction for the year 1929 was close to 
the highest in the history of life in- 


surance. 


Jefferson Standard 
Agency Promotions 

Ralph C. Price, vice president of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, has announced promo- 
within the company’s agency 
department that become effective im- 
mediately. 

M. A. White, formerly superintend- 
dent of agencies, has been promoted 


tions 


to agency manager. Mr. White became ; 


associated with the Jefferson Stand- 
ard in 1923 as traveling auditor and 
in 1931 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of agency secretary and follow- 
ing that assumed the position of su- 
perintendent of agencies in 1933. 
Edwin C. Klingman, formerly super- 
intendent of agencies, has been 
promoted to the position of director of 
agencies. Heretofore Mr. Klingman 
has served a group of Jefferson Stand- 
ard branch offices in the South Cen- 





E. C. Klingman 


tral part of the United States. In 
the future he will extend his work to 
include all agencies of the company. 


Karl Ljung, formerly assistant sec- 
retary, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of agencies. In 
addition to the duties of his new posi- 
tion he will continue to supervise the 
Jefferson Standard’s advertising, sales 
promotion and conservation depart- 
ments. Like Mr. Klingman, Mr. 
Ljung’s entire life insurance experi- 
ence has been with the Jefferson 
Standard, having joined the company 
in 1920 as a member of the account- 
ing department. Mr. Ljung is a very 
active member of the Life Advertis- 
er’s Association, now holding the posi- 
tion of vice-president. 

R. B. Taylor, formerly cashier of 
the Atlanta, Georgia office, has been 
transferred to the agency department 
in Greensboro and is promoted to the 
position of agency assistant. 





R. B. Taylor 


Karl Ljung 


Hunter Named Chairman 
Agency Practices Comm. 
Colonel D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has been elected chairman 
of the important Agency Practices 
Committee of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers to succeed retiring 
chairman W. W. Jaeger of the Bank- 


ers Life Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
The Agency Practices Committee 


was organized in 1933. Its objectives 
were to reduce agency turnover, elim- 
inate unqualified persons from the 
business, and in other ways increase 
public confidence in life insurance ard 
the life underwriter. These objectives 
were translated into definite plans of 
action and a formal agreement was 
later adopted to which there are now 
62 signatory companies in the United 
States and Canada. Most important 
was their mutual understanding that, 
in the future, these companies would 
add only full-time representatives in 
cities having a population of 50,000 
or more. Encouragement was also 
given to the exercising of greater care 
in the selection, training, and super- 
vision of new salesmen, and to the 
promotion of greater respect for the 
integrity of each company’s sales or- 
ganization. 

In regard to the committee’s action, 
one prominent member said, “I think 
it particularly fitting that Colonel 
Hunter should be elected chairman. 
Many years ago his company, the 
Phoenix Mutual, voluntarily accom- 
plished, within its own sales organi- 
zation, just those things which are 
now the major objectives of the com- 
mittee.” 
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Aiken Declares Results 
Of 1938 Satisfactory 


“While 
this company will not be available 
until the books are closed, at this 
time it appears that on the whole the 
year’s results have been satisfactory,” 
declared Alfred L. Aiken, President, 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
“T am glad to say that of late our 
sales have been substantially ahead 
of those for the corresponding period 
last year, marking a distinct turn for 
the better although not enough to 
overcome the business inertia of the 
first part of the year, so that our 
total volume of new insurance issued 
during the year 1938 will probably be 


final figures for 1938 for 


about 15 per cent less than for the 
year 1937. 

“The Company invested approxi- 
mately $48,000,000 in bond and mort- 
gage secured by Real Estate during 
the first eleven months of the year, 
an increase of about $13,000,000 over 
the corresponding period in 1937. 
Practically all of this increase was 
in loans secured by mortgages on 
residential properties. 

Mr. Aiken was not disposed to fore- 
cast business and economic trends for 
the year 1939 because of the very 
unsettled conditions, economic and 
social, throughout the world. But he 
did state that he expected a steady, 
gradual improvement in business con- 
ditions in the United States. 














SERENITY 


Those who have made provision for a com- 


petency to carry them through the quiet and 


restful hours of old age have done well. 


In those cases where present income is as- 
sured from an endowment or other life in- 
surance program, the agents to whom credit 


belongs have done well. 


That’s being useful! 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Wm. Montgomery Has 
Forty-fifth Anniversary 


William Montgomery, president of 


the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., on Dec. 
26 celebrated his forty-fifth anniver- 
sary as directing head of that institu- 
tion. 

In 1893, Mr. Montgomery was 
elected secretary of a small local in- 
surance organization, with practically 
no assets and about 600 members who 
paid $1.10 apiece whenever a death 
occurred among them. He was the 





William Montgomery 


only employee in the little one-room 
office located obscurely over a_ hat 
store in downtown Washington. As 
a matter of fact, the directors who 
elected him considered that the asso- 
ciation had about reached the end of 
its existence and his principal job 
would be to wind up its affairs. 

The phenomenal growth of the 
company was dramatically climaxed 
in December, the month in which both 
Mr. Montgomery’s birthday and his 
anniversary with Acacia occur, and 
the field force of the company cele- 
brated a special “President’s Month” 
in his honor. “President’s Month” 
had as its objective completion of the 
goal of $400,000,000 insurance in 
force, and as such, was a most fitting 
tribute to the man who built Acacia. 


Columbian National 
Postpones Changes 


In a bulletin to all its field men, 
the Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has announced a postponement of its 
rates and option changes. 
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Northwestern National 
Reports Substantial Gain 


An increase to $427,027,602 in in- 
surance in force, a substantial gain in 
premium income and total income for 
1938, and a $5,243,518 increase in 
assets to $70,141,613 as of December 
31 feature the 54th annual financial 
statement of Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. 

The company’s report, for the past 
twelve years the earliest published in 
the life insurance business, shows 
holdings of U. S. government securities 
and fully guaranteed bonds of gov- 
ernment agencies totaling $24,295,794, 
compared with $19,585,363 as of De- 
cember 31, 1937. Holdings of public 
utility bonds increased from $12,014,- 
080 to $12,846,608. 

Loans to policyholders stood at $9,- 
629,528, compared with $9,358,072 at 
the end of 1937. First mortgage 
loans totaled $4,525,481, compared 
with $4,378,793 as of the end of the 
previous year. The cash item stood 
at $2,038,733, compared with $2,744,- 
919 a year ago. 

Real estate owned, which includes 
the home office building and real estate 
sold under contract, decreased to $2,- 
919,471 as of the end of 1938, com- 
pared with $2,974,091 at the end of 
1937, or 4.2 per cent of total assets 
compared with 4.5 per cent a year ago 
and with 7.8 per cent for the life in- 
surance business as a whole, as esti- 
mated by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 


Conservative Basis 


Contingency reserves and surplus 
stood at $5,265,319 as of December 31, 
1938, after increasing provisions for 
possible asset depreciation by more 
than $350,000. 

“If the company’s statement were 
made on the basis of actual December 
3lst market values, surplus funds 
would be more than a million dollars 
greater than the figure shown,” O. J. 
Arnold, president, pointed out in com- 
menting on the report. “As it is, 
however, our surplus funds and volun- 
tary contingency reserves have been 
placed on an unusually conservative 
basis by reducing to actual market 
values, through an appropriate asset 
fluctuation reserve, bonds on which 
market prices suggest possible losses, 
even though these bonds are eligible 
for amortization, have a high credit 
ratings, and are in no way in default.” 

While new business for the year of 
$64,291,283, as shown by the report, 
represents a decrease of 13 per cent 
from 1937 sales, December sales were 
25 per cent above the final month of 























— hyphen smith. 


''! sat next to a fellow who sells insurance.” 


1937, reflecting the upturn getting 
under way towards the end of the 
year. Sales of ordinary business for 
the year were only 4.3 per cent under 
1937. 

“Increase in total premium collec- 
tions to $10,593,377 in 1938, compared 
with $9,970,796 received during 1937, 
supports the views of many econo- 
mists that individual incomes were 
affected much less by the depression 
of 1937-38 than were business profits,” 
Mr. Arnold said. “The company’s 
total income for the year increased 
from $14,212,112 to $14,930,878.” 


Conn. Mutual Issues 


Its Millionth Policy 


The millionth policy was issued by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company last week and was per- 
sonally presented to John P. Fraser 
of Rockville Center, Long Island, by 
President James Lee Loomis of the 
company. The policy is on the 30 
payment life plan and was sold by 
John M. Fraser, the policyholder’s 
father and head of the Connecticut 
Mutual’s largest agency, which is lo- 
cated in New York City. 








President M. J. Cleary Optimistic 


© yt pce wad is by no means dead in the life insurance business, particularly in view 
of the fine business done in December, said President M. J. CLEARY of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. in addressing the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the company's agencies in the New England, Middle and South Atlantic states at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Tuesday of this week. His address, delivered to an 
audience crowding the grand ballroom, included also a survey of the year in regard to 
company developments. Another feature of the Tuesday morning session, over which 
Glenn B. Dorr, Hartford general agent and chairman of the program committee, pre- 
sided, was the talk on “Our Foundation,” by A. J. Johannsen, Brooklyn general agent 


of the company. 


Tuesday afternoon's session included suggestions on finding prospects by Robert U. 
Redpath, special agent of New York City; twenty-one prospecting ideas culled from 
Northwestern Mutual agents by L. J. Evans, assistant director of agencies, and several 
demonstrations of how to interview prospects. The chief speaker at the banquet that 
evening was Benjamin Poss, of Milwaukee, Wis., trustee of the company, who spoke 
inspiringly about the company itself; toastmaster was Vice-President Edward Fitzgerald. 
Wednesday brought, after group breakfasts for district agents and C.L.U. men, a radio 
hour called "Information Please", and a play entitled “Court House Dollars"; master 
of ceremonies for the radio hour was Roger A. Clark, general agent at Pittsburgh, while 
the play was written by Laflin C. Jones, agency assistant, and produced by members of 
the Roger L. Baldwin Agency of Washington, D. C. The afternoon session included an 
address by Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, on "That's Our Business." 








—————— 
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Unemployment Act 
(Continued from page 9) 


state unemployment schemes to the 
newly-created national scheme. The 
details are too complicated for 
presentation here. Perhaps adjust- 
ments can be made without com- 
plaint from any state but it would 
seem that constitutional difficulties 
might easily arise or that unpleas- 
ant controversies might develop 
between the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the Social Security Board, 
and officials of various states. 
There would seem to be some 
doubt as to the right of Congress 
to legislate as follows: 


“By enactment of this Act the 
Congress makes exclusive provision 
for the payment of unemployment 
benefits for unemployment occur- 
ring after June 30, 1939, based 
upon employment (as defined in 
this Act). No employee shall have 
or assert any right to unemploy- 
ment benefits under an unemploy- 
ment compensation law of any 
State with respect to unemploy- 
ment occurring after June 30, 1939, 
based upon employment (as de- 
fined in this Act). The Congress 
finds and declares that by virtue 
of the enactment of this Act, the 
application of State unemployment 
compensation laws after June 30, 
1939, to such employment, except 
pursuant to Section 12 (g) of this 
Act, would constitute an undue 
burden upon, and an undue inter- 
ference with the effective regula- 
tion of, interstate commerce.” 


The word “exclusive” in the first 
sentence quoted above may raise 
question. Furthermore it seems 
doubtful if Congress can properly 
pass new legislation in which it 
“finds” that as a result of such 
new legislation the operation of 
state legislation already in effect 
constitutes “an undue burden upon, 
and an undue interference with 
* the effective regulation of, inter- 
state commerce.” 


Reserves 


Perhaps it should be pointed out 
that no provision whatever is made 
for reserves or for adjustment of 
contribution rates in case it should 
develop that rates and benefits are 
out of harmony with each other. 
Section 2 of the Act states the ben- 
efits to be paid without specifying 
the source of the payments and 
contains no proviso that payment 
shall depend upon funds being 
available. Section 8 covers contri- 
butions and how they are to be 
collected and deposited. Section 10 
would indicate that benefit pay- 
ments are to be made only from 
the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
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ance Account and subdivision (g) 
limits the power of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in that it can 
ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
only for amounts to the credit of 
this account. The possibility of 
unemployment payments falling 
due with the account showing “not 
sufficient funds” may easily be 
overemphasized. It is to be ex- 
pected that the board will take 
seriously its duties of general 
supervision and one important de- 
tail that can be expected of the 
Board is that it take precautions 
to call for amendment if benefits 
should prove to be out of line with 
contributions. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to minimize the 
possibility that, for a single em- 
ployment so sensitive to economic 
conditions as is the transportation 
industry, a large variation may be 
expected over a comparatively 
short period of time in the de- 
mands for unemployment benefits. 
Certainly the railroad plan will be 
more vulnerable to financial diffi- 
culties on this score than will be a 
more general scheme. 


Merits of the Change 


Before the Social Security Law 
was enacted there was much dis- 
cussion of different plans of unem- 
ployment insurance. In adopting 
the method of separate state 
schemes which might take any one 
of several general forms, with the 
Federal Government maintaining a 
certain degree of control through 
its arrangement to pay overhead 
costs. Congress went contrary to 
the views expressed forcefully by 
a number of close students of ex- 
periences of other countries. Our 
experience has been entirely too 
brief to give any reliable impres- 
sions of how well the scheme can 
be made to work or what variety 
of complications may lie ahead. 

It is clear enough that the prob- 
lems of a railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce are extremely 
complicated when the laws of each 
of forty-eight states must be con- 
sidered continuously, due to the 
fact that a single employe may in 
the course of twenty-four hours be 
subjected to the laws of a number 
of different states. But it is also 
important that we bear in mind: 

1. That there are many other 
private industries operating on a 
national scale in which the same 
difficulties must be faced, any dif- 
ferences being only differences of 
degree. This was well understood 
by those students who urged 
against giving national impetus to 
any arrangement in which the 








state plan was the basic unit. 

2. That national legislation 
creating mandatory financial pro- 
cedures was perhaps no more de- 
fensible for railroads than for a 
number of other private industries 
affected by a public interest. Just 
what legal defense is there for 
dealing separately with the rail- 
roads engaged in interstate com- 
merce that might not be applied 
to other industries operating 
largely without regard to state 
lines? Why should we not expect 
this to be merely a precedent to 
similar legislation affecting other 
industries? How about the com- 
munications industry and a number 
of other public utilities? 


Question to Consider 


With this possibility before us 
a fundamental question is as to 
the wisdom of organizing unem- 
ployment compensation on an in- 
dustry basis. Certainly it is 
shortsighted, to say the least, and 
extremely unprofessional as an ap- 
proach to one of our most difficult 
social problems, for Congress to 
accept such legislation merely on 
the basis of so many voters desir- 
ing it and no organized set oppos- 
ing it. The legislation should, 
rather, reflect conviction, on the 
part of those who have studied the 
question closely, that it is desirable 
to have special legislation for spe- 
cial industries with respect to un- 
employment compensation. There 
is no evidence of such a conviction 
and some good arguments against 
it. One of the principal of these 
is that dealing with different in- 
dustries separately will certainly 
furnish no encouragement for an 
unemployed person to shift from 
one industry to another. 


May Prove Undesirable 


While the new law may prove to 
be an entering wedge for a very 
desirable shift to a national basis 
in the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation plans, it 
may be very undesirable in initi- 
ating an industry basis for such 
plans. Furthermore, if  unchal- 
lenged, the transitional provisions 
of this Act for shifting away from 
the state plans may come to be a 
dangerous precedent in strengthen- 
ing the power of the National Gov- 
ernment over state governments. 
Even though Congress may have 
power to legislate nationally for 
unemployment compensation, it is 
quite another matter to assume 
that it has the power to declare 
state laws inoperative with re- 
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spect to some or all classes of 
employment. 

Perhaps this type of social legis- 
lation will be responsible for re- 
consideration of some of the es- 
sentials of our democracy. For 
years we have seen the evils of 
legislation fostered by small groups 
of self-interested men well in- 
formed and well equipped to argue 
for the passage of their pet mea- 
sures. Too frequently there is no 
organized opposition to these ef- 
forts, the real fact often being that 
few other citizens have any infor- 
mation as to the merits of the pro- 
posals in question. Under such 
circumstances, unless the legisla- 
tors have well organized research 
bureaus to get at the merits of 
these measures from the stand- 
point of the best interests of the 
general public, we are bound to 
legislate in the interests of these 
small pressure groups and, too 
often, contrary to the interests of 
the general public. 

With all of our facilities for 
education we must admit crudity 
in our legislative methods as long 
as we leave individual legislators 
to find out what they can regard- 
ing proposed legislation, without 
offering them any organized meth- 


ods of obtaining unbiased informa- 
tion. The suggestion here is that 
perhaps these social benefit mea- 
sures may blaze new trails in legis- 
lative methods because: 

1. They are more complicated 
than much earlier legislation. 

2. They affect large groups of 
voters, frequently very widely 
scattered. 

3. Their efforts are far-reaching 
in time as well as distance so that 
continuity of policy is very im- 
portant. 

4. They bid fair to be political 
footballs but they may well develop 
the characteristics of a boomerang 
unless we can devise methods of 
taking them out of politics or can 
develop professional mechanisms 
that will place any such political 
influences on a higher plane than 
we know about in this country 
today. 


Statesmen Needed 


Democracy can continue to suc- 
ceed only if politicians can be de- 
veloped into statesmen. If our 
legislators continue to be moti- 
vated largely by the desire to be 
re-elected, social legislation may 
prove to be the undoing of repre- 





sentative government. This is 
more than a cloistered theory. Ex- 
periences for many years with 
state retirement plans and recent 
experiences with state unemploy- 
ment compensation schemes and 
needs-test benefits of various kinds 
show clearly that legislation for 
modification of social benefit 
schemes must be based on some- 
thing more stable than the desires 
of a large number of directly inter- 
ested parties. Merely to drift as 
to this procedure will mean danger- 


ous developments of pressure 
groups. It will result in social 
benefit plans favoring special 


groups that recognize their voting 
power. It will mean indefensible 
promises of social benefits used by 
unscrupulous politicians to obtain 
power—power which, once ob- 
tained, may be used for most un- 
democratic purposes. 

Our old-fashioned methods of 
allowing suggestions to come 
largely from parties dominated by 
self-interest and leaving individual 
legislators to find out for them- 
selves whatever they may learn 
about the merits of these proposals 
must be supplanted by something 
far more professional if our 
democracy is to survive. 
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V erdict: 


Presumption of Death 


HE contingency upon which life 
insurance policies are made pay- 

able is death. This contingency is 
a fact which, in most instances, is 
capable of actual proof without diffi- 
culty, so that the required “proofs of 
death” are easily supplied by the bene- 
ficiaries in order to secure the benefits 
of ‘the policy. 

In some cases, however, the insured 
may have disappeared or cabsented 
himself from his customary haunts 
for an extended period of time and 
in such cases proof of death may be 
almost impossible to obtain. What 
happens then? The public policy has 
been served by indulging in a pre- 
sumption of death. 


Legal Presumption 


In some States, this may be merely 
a rule of common law, whereas, in 
others, as in the State of New York, 
presumption has been declared by sta- 
tute. This is not a doctrine of recent 
origin but has its beginning in times 
of the codes of Constantine and Jus- 
tinian and was given expression gen- 
erally to permit the remarriage of a 
spouse and to effect a devolution of 
property. 

The time required for the presump- 
tion to come into effect in New York 
is seven years. But such presump- 
tion does not carry through to deter- 
mine either the exact time or place 
of death. 


Burden of Proof 


To receive the benefit of the pre- 
sumption, the burden of proving the 
facts rests upon the person alleging 
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it and the mere fact of absence dur- 
ing the period is not sufficient by 
itself. Extreme caution must be exer- 
cised by any tribunal called upon to 
render a decision based upon the 
presumption of death because, op- 
posed to said presumption is another 
presumption “that existence at an 
antecedent date gives rise to presump- 
tion of subsequent 
date.” 


existence at a 


Facts Required 


Among other facts held necessary 
to support the presumption of death 
from absence is a required demonstra- 
tion that the absence is from the indi- 
vidual’s actual home and bona fide 
residence at the time ofthe alleged 
disappearance, and it must further be 
shown that such home actually ex- 
isted. There must be an absence of 
conditions in the absentee’s life which 
common experience would make his 
return unlikely as where he may have 
been a defaulter at the time of his 
disappearance or had abandoned his 
wife and was known to be living with 
another woman, in both of which in- 
stances the presumption was rebutted. 
(Van Williams v. Elias, 106 A.D. 
(New York) 288; Donovan v. Twist, 
105 N.Y. 171). 


Important Considerations 


Two considerations which are recog- 
nized as a matter of common knowl- 
edge to weigh most heavily with the 
average person are ties of love and 
affection and consideration of finan- 
cial advantage. These circumstances 
require an investigation into the con- 


ditions showing the relationship to 
him who may have disappeared with 
those he left behind, and the circum- 
stance as to whether or not, in so 
leaving, he may have abandoned any 
property of appreciable value. 

As against this circumstance, how- 
ever, must be placed the general char- 
acter, disposition and habits of the 
absentee, so that the same may be 
demonstrated to have been of a nor- 
mal or abnormal tendency. 


Other Factors 


The probability of actual death as 
distinguished from a conclusion of 
this probability from absence may be 
indicated by proof of the absentee’s 
health at the time when last seen, his 
state of mind or his intention of en- 
gaging in a hazardous occupation or 
going to a place of notoriously dan- 
gerous surroundings. The necessity 
for minute thoroughness in sifting the 
evidence in the proof offered by those 
seeking the benefit of the presumption 
is immediately apparent when it is 
realized that success comes from fail- 
ing to locate an absentee. 

In New York, the adjudication of 
death based upon the presumption is 
not a determination of the time of 
death on the last day of the presump- 
tive period or at any other particular 
time. 


The Butler Case 


In Butler v. Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 225 N.Y. 197, the bene- 
ficiary sought to recover on a policy 
insuring one Charles E. Butler and 
dated May 12, 1905. No direct evi- 
dence of death of the insured 
offered, the beneficiary relying on the 
presumption arising from the insured’s 
absence not heard of during more 
than seven years. In the Trial Court, 
a jury found for the plaintiff, which 
verdict was affirmed by the Appellate 
Division by a divided Court. The 
Court of Appeals sharply divided and 
reversed the lower Court analyzing 
evidence as follows: 


“The instant case rests wholly 
upon unconflicting evidence pro- 
duced by the plaintiff. The contents 
of the communications from the 
insured establish clearly and di- 
rectly that he, prior to and at the 
time of the cessation of those com- 
munications, had the definite and 
fixed intention of not returning to 
the home of his parents. He had 
formed the purpose of seeking else- 
where, in the west, or the north or 
the south, the opportunity and the 
location satisfactory to him and 
conducive to the acquisition of 
money. He had become a fortune 
seeker. He declared his intention 
of settling and of engaging in busi- 
ness in another place than the city 
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of Rochester, and his absence from 
that city does not create the infer- 
ence that it was caused by his 
death. The contents of those com- 
munications and the other facts do 
not justify the inference that death 
is the probable reason why nothing 
has been heard from or of him 
since October, 1907. They estab- 
lish that the insured left the home 
of his parents hopeful and intend- 
ing to send his mother moneys 
from his wages to be saved. His 
absence was not to be temporary. 
The anticipated success and result 
were not achieved. The proof dis- 
closes two remittances only to his 
mother. His letter of October 16, 
1906, reveals an offer of financial 
help from his mother to him, the 
facts that he had not saved a cent 
and was seeking a change in his oc- 
cupation to that of a brakeman, 
and had acquired the inclination to 
seek new opportunities and loca- 
tions. The ties of his former home 
and of family were disintegrating 
and dissolving. As early as April, 
1907, he had formed the resolve or 
practice, at least, of refraining 
from sending letters to his family. 
Between that month and the latter 
part of September, 1907, the sole 
communication from him was the 
postal card of June 4, on which he 
stated: ‘Going through to Kansas 
City,’ and his parents did not know 
where he was or what he was doing 
and sought information in those 
respects from those who had em- 
ployed him. His letter of Septem- 
ber 22, 1907, shows that it was 
written solely because he wished his 
father to procure and forward to 
him a recommendation. It did not 
afford his parents any intelligence 
of his condition, occupation or lo- 
cation through the previous months 
during which he was unheard of. 
The first sentence of it is persuasive 
to the conclusion that his silence 
was deliberate and was to continue 
until he had proven, at least, that 
he was not ‘a failure.” His practice 
of refraining from writing to his 
parents was naturally confirmed 
and made rigorous by the facts that 
his parents declined to fulfill his 
request or to further correspond 
with him. In the postal cards of 
October, 1907, he told them, sim- 
ply, he was on his way farther west. 
He did not care to inform them of 
his intended or probable destina- 
tion or occupation or vouchsafe a 
single word concerning his condi- 
tion, intentions, or past activities. 
He, in effect, had ceased to com- 
municate with his family through 
many months during which it is 
certain he was living, and his later 
writings indicate, beyond question, 
that the cessation would be con- 
tinued. The clear and direct in- 
ference is that his resolution and 
habit, and not death, is the prob- 
able reason why nothing was known 
about him at the commencement of 
this action. This inference is up- 
held additionally by the other facts. 
He was young, unmarried, in good 
health, of good appearance and 
ambitious to prove himself capable 
of securing success. There is no 


suggestion in the evidence that he 
was despondent, or was or intended 
to be venturesome or prone to sub- 


We 


ject himself to unusual risks. 





know commonly that disappear- 
ances such as his are not rare, His 
future appearance is not improb- 
able. In view of the present agen- 
cies of extending aid and care in 
cases of sickness or accident, and 
intelligence to those concerned in 
case of disaster or death, the facts 
put forward as the source of the 
presumption of death, because of 
absence and lack of intelligence, 
should be carefully considered and 
should sustain that presumption.” 


Verdict For Plaintiff 


° 


In Stevens v. Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Company, 151 Misc. 


676, a 


jury found in favor of: a_ plaintiff- 
beneficiary who relied upon the pre- 
sumption of death from disappear- 
ance in seeking recovery on a policy 


issued by the defendant. 


lows: 


“The evidence for the defendant 
showed that this insured was work- 
ing in the Knickerbocker Club, and 
worked there until he was short 
$13,000 in his accounts, and that 
he absconded by reason of having 
embezzled this money, and _ that 
there were two indictments against 
him, one charging him with grand 
larceny, and the other with forgery 
in the third degree, and that a 
police detective of the city of New 
York with warrants for his arrest 
had been searching for him. In ad- 
dition to that, a representative of 
the bonding company was called 
and he proved that his company 


The reasons 
which compelled the Court to so act 
are set forth in the opinion as fol- 





had paid this $13,000, and that 
they had sent circulars all over the 
country looking for him and seek- 
ing his apprehension as a defaulter 
and as a fugitive from justice. This 
evidence shows conclusively that 
reasonable men could not differ on 
the reason of his leaving his home 
and this jurisdiction. 


* * * a 


“Passing by the weakness of the 
plaintiff’s case as to the search for 
this missing person, there appears 
in the testimony a real reason 
which removes the probability of 
his disclosing his whereabouts to 
any one. He was an embezzler to 
the extent of $13,000, and a fugi- 
tive from justice with two warrants 
issued for his arrest. There was 
certainly a reason for him to con- 
ceal his identity, for not only did 
he have a cloud upon his character, 
but, being a fugitive from justice, 
there is no escape from the convic- 
tion that the evidence in this case 
is ‘incapable with or without con- 
tradiction of creating in reasonable 
minds, conflicting inferences.” * * * 

“The court is not unmindful of 
the fact that some time in the fu- 
ture proof may be adduced as to 
the death of the insured and its 
date. The present determination 
should not be a bar to any such 
action. The verdict will be set aside 
unconditionally and this complaint 
dismissed without prejudice to the 
bringing of another action upon 
new proof showing the death of the 
insured and its date.” 


Mere disappearance for a prescribed 
term of years is not of itself suffi- 
cient to sustain a presumption of 
death. 
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Streamlining the Agent’s 
Selling Job 


Agents, general agents and home 
office agency executives alike would 
profit from a study of the address of 
W. C. Schuppel, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Oregon Mutual Life, de- 
livered at the recent meeting of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago. Some of the highlights, 
having especially to do with practical 
hints on production can be presented 
in the following paragraphs. Mr. 
Schuppel discussed the problem of 
Streamlining the Salesman’s Job at 
some length and then listed ten lead- 
ing fact-finding facts which were de- 
signed to ascertain exactly what man- 
ner of planning the average agent 
does. The result, he said, proved that 
very little scientific planning prevails 
in the ranks, and the agent does not 
know just how he does or does not 
sell, or how much time and effort is 
required for his smooth performance. 

Then the company designed a prac- 
tical daily planning chart and the 
agent was asked to submit a daily 
record of his work. The general agent 
was asked to study that record and 
to do something with his findings. Mr 
Schuppel describes the balance of the 
program as follows: 

The general agent was asked to 
write his constructive comment on 
the weekly activities of each agent 
and send it to him for his guidance. 
And, believe it or not, we contrived to 
do this without making the task bur- 
densome in any way to anybody. His 
secretary collected the data and com- 
piled a simple weekly résumé of each 
agent’s activities, charted it in graph- 
ic form in triplicate, and placed it on 
the general agent’s desk for his anal- 
ysis and dictated comment. 

Our follow-through went still fur- 
ther because one copy of each of these 
weekly analyses was also mailed to 
the agency department at the home 
office where the totals were recorded 
and compared with each of our other 
agencies. Each month these records 
were tabulated and various compari- 
sons and ratios were sent each general 
agent with our suggestions and com- 
ments—thus providing a complete 
follow-through. 


What the Plan Does for 
the Agent 


Now, if you will examine the Daily 
Planning and Income Control Chart 
form, you will find it sets up very 
simple machinery for accomplishing 
the following things: 


1. It lists all of the agent’s proposed calls 
for the day in the order in which he expects 
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-Frospecting 


to make them. Scattering of effort is thus 
avoided. 

2. The chart is convenient in form and he 
carries it with him as a work sheet for guid- 
ance. The records are made as he goes along 
and the time rceuired for doing this is 
negligible. 

3. At the end of the day it shows the calls 
that he expected to make; the contacts that 
he actually made; the time in minutes that 
he spent face-to-face with his prospect; and 
whether or not the contact was a new one 
or a re-contact. 

4. It shows the progress of the interview 
and precisely where the salesman found his 
difficulty in the course of his attempted sale, 
thus definitely pointing out the salesman’s 
probable weaknesses. 

5. It reminds him during every call and in- 
terview to ask for leads, and what is still 
more important, it records the leads he gets. 

6. It puts him on record as to whether he 
is working with qualified prospects or not. 

7. If he is making a service call, that fact 
is clearly indicated. There is, of course, a 
place for recording sales and for remarks 
and such pertinent information as he may 
wish to record. 

8. It shows the salesman exactly how many 
hours he spends in the business and pre- 
cisely where that time was employed. The 
study hour and the planning hour each have 
a place in the picture, if he employs any of 
his time for these purposes. 


Results Were Slow 
in Coming 


Well, we were very enthusiastic 
about this plan when we introduced 
it to our men, and how I wish we 
could tell you that they adopted it 
with the same alacrity and enthusiasm 
that we manifested in introducing it 
to them. The painful truth is that its 
initial reception was a long ways from 
unanimous. 

But we started out with our first 
converts and began to check the re- 
sults. Our first major job, we dis- 
covered, was to sell the Manager or 
General Agent, and wherever we 
were able to do this our troubles were 
at least 80% eliminated. It has been 
a selling job for the Agency Depart- 
ment, right from the beginning. Of 
course, we could have arbitrarily de- 
manded its acceptance and forced the 
issue. That, we felt, would be certain 
to defeat its purpose. We wanted our 
men to use it because they were con- 
vinced it would do what it purported 
to do, not to use it because it was a 
pet scheme of the Agency Department. 


Selling the Idea 


As a result, the leaven is working 
through the mass slowly. I wish I 
could tell you that one hundred per 
cent of our men are using it because 
that would make a beautiful story— 
a story that I am sure most of you 
would regard as a fairy tale. At the 
start somewhere between three and 
four per cent of our men began to use 
it. Today between thirty-five and 


forty per cent of the organization is 
using it. 

However, here is something much 
more significant and convincing to us: 

Twenty-four per cent of our men under 
contract produce fifty-six fer cent of our 
total business. It is to these men that we 
look for the backbone of our business; it 
is their achievement which determines the 
company’s success or failure; and so when 
I tell you eighty per cent of these men use 
the Daily Planning and Income Control Charts 
consistently and regularly, I believe we can 
properly attach real significance to that 
statement. 


Key to Success 

The enthusiastic acceptance of this 
plan is predicated on the premise that 
if an agent will do the things we ask 
him to do, he either will succeed as 
an underwriter or we will both be on 
the spot and be forced to do some- 
thing about it. 

We teil him this: “If you will do 
the things in your business that are 
necessary for success, you will suc- 
ceed. You are familiar with sales 
quotas and, of course, you are anxious 
to achieve them. But we want you to 
forget for the moment all about your 
sales quota. 

“The number of sales you make in 
a day is not wholly in your hands 
because your prospects have some- 
thing to say about that. But your 
quota of calls, of contacts, of inter- 
views, of tries for leads, of new and 
old contacts, of service calls, etcetera, 
are all in your hands. You have the 
absolute control of these quotas and 
can accomplish these in spite of what 
your prospects may decide to do. 


Company Challenges the 
Salesman 


“Here, then, Mr. Underwriter, is 
our challenge: ‘If you will call on an 
adequate number of qualified people, 
with a due regard for the correct pro- 
portion of new and old contacts; if 
you will plan your day’s work and 
prepare for your interviews; if you 
will arrange to conduct fifteen closing 
interviews each week—interviews in 
which you definitely ask your pros- 
pects to buy; if you will call on real 
prospects asking for leads at the close 
of your interviews; if you will present 
the picture of what life insurance will 
do for these prospects in interviews 
obtained under favorable circum- 
stances, we declare unreservedly that 
your production will take care of 
itself.’ ” 

We try to make this challenge s0 
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intriguing to the salesman that he 
will be eager to test it out. We also 
drive the fact home that we are not 
personally interested in any of the 
figures or data on his Chart, and 
neither have we the slightest concern 
in becoming detectives. 

We confess quite frankly to 
that he can fool us and not half try; 
but we remind him rather bluntly that 
there is one man he ought not try to 
fool—namely, himself. If he succeeds 
in doing that, then we will be forced 
to admit we have a pretty dumb cluck 
for a salesman, and his wife has a 
nit-wit for a husband, both of his own 
making. 


him 


Results of the Plan to Date 


What are the results we have se- 
cured? Well, they are not 100%, but 
I think I can say fairly we have 
demonstrated to our satisfaction that 
we can take any salesman who is fail- 
ing, and if he will plan his work, then 
carry out his plans, and keep an ac- 
curate record of his efforts as we in- 
struct him, we will be able to locate 
his difficulties very easily and very 
promptly. 

We will know things that we could 
never know without going into the 
field with him and staying on the job 
every minute for a month. Better 
still, the salesman himself will know 
these things. 

And as a result, he will soon learn 
to practice self-criticism and to em- 
ploy self-analysis. He wil! focus his 
attention and direct his efforts toward 
improving his sales technique, with 
the result that his income will begin 
to improve; and whenever a sales- 
man’s income begins to improve, when- 
ever he sees there is a direct relation- 
ship between the activities we have 
stressed and his income, then we usu- 
ally have no further trouble in secur- 
ing his cooperation. He occasionally 
may fall by the wayside, but he will 
never complain again about simple 
record keeping. 


Human Interest Stories 
Help in Closing 


Incidentally, we sometimes tell sales- 
men who object to keeping records, a 
few human interest stories in order 
to get them to see the light. We tell 
them of the farmer who was milking 
twelve cows and steadily losing money. 
He was getting a lot of milk each 


night and morning; he was selling 
this milk on a butter-fat basis; but 
he was spending more money for feed 
and labor than he got out of his milk. 

The county agent tried to get him 
to weigh his milk and keep a record 
of each cow’s production, but he al- 
ways said: “I’m a farmer, not a book- 
keeper; and I haven’t got any time to 
waste keeping books for cows. What- 
inell does a cow know about bookkeep- 
ing anyway?” 

3ut the kept after 
him so persistently and so convincing- 
ly that to stop the argument he finally 
agreed to try it for a month. So be- 
hind each stanchion they tacked up a 
sheet of paper on the barn wall, and 
they that particula 
cow’s milk production twice each day. 

And at the end of the month they 
totaled the columns, showing how 
much milk had obtained 
each cow and how much her food had 
cost. Then they subtracted one total 
from the other, and the result 
either a loss or a profit. There were 
twelve cows in the herd, and at the 
end of the month when this had been 
done, six cows were in the red and 
six were in the black. 

The county agent said to the farm- 
er: “If you want to make money in 
the dairy drive those six 
cows that are in the red over to the 


county agent 


on it recorded 


been from 


was 


business, 


sell them. Get rid of 
those losers or they will put you out 


butcher and 
of business.” He did it and began to 
make money at once. In fact, he 
shortly thereafter bought other cows 
to replace the six that had gone to the 
butcher, kept books on them, and 
pretty soon was enjoying a very at- 
tractive income, because he was mak- 
ing a profit instead of a loss, and 
thought the life of a dairyman was 
swell. 


Moral of the Story 


This story, in effect, says to the 
salesman: “You are doing a lot of 


things in the course of your day’s ac- 
tivities. Some are constructive and 
some are destructive; some of them 
make money for you and some of them 
lose money for you. Our Income Con- 
trol plan is designed to enable you to 
segregate your profit-making activi- 
ties from your losing ones. Now we 
are keenly interested in seeing that 
you make money, and we know if you 
will employ your time and energy in 
doing the things that make profits, 
you are bound to enjoy an attractive 
income.” 

In closing, let me quite 
frankly that the Daily Planning and 
Income Control Charts won’t make a 
success out of the agent who is un- 
suited for the job, but it will shorten 
the period of misery for him appre- 
ciably, because in short order it will 
demonstrate very definitely to every- 
body, himself included, that life un- 
derwriting is not his forte. 


confess 
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Thirty-third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


Insurance in force 


$671,629,425.00 





Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Friendly + Progressive * Strong 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per 
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nee 


Retirement 





Income Income and Cony 
Whi. | Whi. Endowment (Male*) (Female*) Term 
Life Life 
Min. |Pd-up/ 20- 20- At At | At At At 5- 10- 
Age $5,000) at 85) Pay. Yr. 65 60 65 60 | 65 Yr. Yr 
x x $ |; $ |; $ $ 2) $ 
10 j | 44.42) 15.49) 21.67) 18.25) 23.16) 19.31 
11 44.51] 15.82] 22.29) 18.71] 23.86] 19.83 
12 7| 3. 44.60) 16.19) 22.96) 19.21 24.60) 20.36 
13 | 14.55) 23.64) 44.70) 16.57} 23.66) 19.72) 25.38) 20.92) Mini mum 
14 23 16.96} 24.40] 20.25) 26. 19) 21.51 $2.) 5) 
15 68.50} 17.37) 25.18) 20.81) 27 7.06) 22.13 
16 69.85 17.81) 26.01] 21.41) 27.98) 22.80 
17 71.25 18.26] 26.87) 22 2.04) 28.93) 23.49 
18 | 72.80 18.75) 27.79] 22.69) 29.95) 24.21 
19 74.35 19.25) 28.77) 23.38) 31.02) 24.96 
20 | 76.00 19.77| 29.78} 24.10} 32.14] 25.76) 9.36 9.52 
¥ | 
21 77.70) 20.34) 30,87) 24.88) 33.35) 26.62) 9.43 9.60 
22 | 79.50 20.93} 32.02) 25.68) 34.63) 27.50) 9.52) 9.69 
23 81.35 21.54) 33.24) 26.54) 35.97) 28.44) 9.60) 9.80 
24 83.35 22.20) 34.54| 27.44) 37.41) 29.44 9.69 9.90 
25 85.40 22.90} 35.92) 28.39) 38.94| 30.49) 9.79) 10.01 
26 87.60 23.64) 37.39) 29.41 40.57; 31.61) 9.89) 10.13 
27 89.85 24.42) 38.97) 30.49) 42.31) 32.79) 10.00) 10.25 
28 92.20 25.23) 40.64) 31.62) 44.16) 34.04) 10.11 10.39 
9 | 04.75 26.11) 42.44) 32.84) 46.16) 35.38) 10.24) 10.55 
30 97.35 27.05) 44.38} 34.13) 48.30) 36.81) 10.37) 10.71 
$1 «(100.15 90.59) 38.32) 10.51) 10.89 
32 | 103.05 53.07) 39.94) 10.66) 11.08 
33 106.10 55.74 41.68) 10.83) 11.99 
34 (109.35 58.64) 43.53) 11.02) 11.52 
35 | 112.80 61.76, 45.52) 11.21) 11.78 
36 116.40 65.18) 47.66) 11.43) 12.06 
37 + |120.20 68.89) 49.95) 11.67) 12.36 
38 «124.25 2.97; 52.43) 11.94) 12.71 
39 =| 128.50 7.44, 55.12) 12.23) 13.10 
10 |133.05 82.39) 58.04 12.55 13.52 
41 137.85) 31.16) 40.21) 50.62 87) 61.21) 12.90; 1491 
$2 (14290) 32.33) 41.24) 51.15 93.96) 64.67) 13.30 14.56 
$3 (148.35) 33.57) 42.34) 51.73 80/100.80| 68.44, 13.75) 15.19 
44 54.10) 34.91) 43.50) 52.38 .51| 72.60) 14.25 15.90 
$5 (160.20) 36.33) 44.72) 53.10 .23| 77.20) 14.83) 16.69 
46 |166.70| 37.78) 45.95) 53.81 11) 82.18) 15.47) 17.56 
47 173.60; 39.32) 47.25) 54.60 138.52) 87.70) 16.19) 18.54 
$8 |181.00) 40.96) 48.65) 55.49 1.80) 93.92) 17.02) 19.63 
$9 (188.90) 42.71) 50.11) 56.47 51. 92 54/100.90 17.96) 20.27 
0 (197.25) 44.59) 51.67) 57.55) 72.95) 168.87) 99.25 1186. 42) 108.81, 19.00) 29 293 
51 46.58) 53.35) 58.74, 78.56) 189.62) 107. 39| 209.45)117.83) 20.17) 23.74 
52 48.69| 55.12] 60.05! 84.99)215.45|116.78|238.28]128.26 21.46) 25.41 
53 90.97) 57.03) 61.51) 92.45|/248.78) 127.71/275.22/ 140.39) 22.91) 97.97 
34 53.39) 59.06) 63.11) 101.19) 293.07) 140.58 324.57] 154.66) 24.52) 29.21 
55 55.97) 61.24, 64.87/111.61)354.88) 155.94|393.49) 171.84) 26.30 
56 58.73) 63.57) 66.81) 124.24 174.74} 192.73) 28.28 
57 | 61.69) 66.08) 68.94/139.91| Mat.|198.13) Mat.|218.69| 30.47 
58 64.85) 68.77) 71.28)159. 88 Value! 228.03) Value|252.18) 32.89 
59 |302.85| 68.25 j 9|$1,701/ 267.78! $1,894) 296.57) 35.56 
60 |319.05| 71.89 323.43 358.40 
61 336.25) 75.79| 78.17| 79.74 Mat Mat 
62 (354.75) 79.98) 81.80) 83.11 Value Value 
63 (374.60) 84.50) 85.74) 86.81 $1.522 $1,701 
64 |395.85) 89.35) 89.98) 90.84 


of $10 per month for ten years certain and life 


$7,000 


3% Reserve 


Retirement Renewable 








The Mutual Life, New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, through George 
A. Patton, Vice President and Man- 
ager of Agencies, has released figures 
showing total initial paid new busi- 
ness for eleven months ending No- 
vember 30, 1938 of $216,000,949. This 
compares with $238,306,940 for the 
corresponding period of 1937, a de- 
crease of only 9.4 per cent. 

Mr. Patton also announced that The 
Mutual Life has adopted its new 
dividend scale for 1939. In line with 
its traditional conservative practice 
and with a view to maintaining a con- 
tinuance of its adequate contingency 
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reserves, the Company’s total amount 
of dividends to be set aside for pay- 
ment on all contracts in 1939 is esti- 
mated at approximately 30 per cent 
less than that so distributed in 1938. 


Pacific Mutual Life 


On December 28th the Board of 
Directors of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
California, by resolution provided 
that life insurance policies issued 
after January 1, 1939 will carry an 
interest rate of 5% on policy loans, 
with such interest payable at the end 
of the policy year. 



















































Provident Mutual 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 
has adopted a new 1939 dividend scale 
with changes based on a reduction in 
dividends from excess interest and an 
increase in dividends from mortality 
savings. The average net effect on 
the dividend change is a reduction of 
cent in dividend outlay or 
approximately $.44 per $1,000 of in- 
surance in force. The change in divi- 
dends on individual policies may, of 
vary widely from these aver- 
ages. On policies with a large re- 
serve element, there will be reduc- 
while the dividends in the early 

of Ordinary Life policies will 


7.4 per 


course, 


tion, 
years 
be increased i 


in some instances. 


Rates Increased 


Premium rates are to be increased 
for the Providor, Retirement Life In- 
come and Family Income Contract on 
January 1, 1939. The dividends for 
these three plans will be so calculated 
as to allow for the change in rates 
as well as the change in interest and 
mortality figures. The 1939 illustrated 


dividends and net cost per $1,000 of 
insurance based on 1938 premiums 
are given below. 
ORDINARY 

End of a= Age at Issue _ 

Policy Year 20 30 40 50 60 
Premium ...$17.50 $22.35 $30.51 $45.18 $72.40 
1 . 13.57 17.90 25.25 38.78 63.00 
Re 12.46 16.47 23.63 35.67 58.59 
| eee 10.96 14.92 20.93 32.20 54.68 
10 Yr. Av. 13.03 17.18 24.50 37.29 60.76 
20 Yr. Av. .. 12.38 16.42 23.34 35.47 58.52 

TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
End of Cf Age at Issue — 


Policy Year 20 30 40 50 60 


Premium $27.30 $32.40 $40.01 $52.68 $76.21 
ceecccces 23.07 27.61 34.39 45.97 66.66 

ID. ccccccece 21.34 25.60 32.27 42.64 62.37 
BO an scvccses 19.31 23.55 29.60 40.30 60.64 
10 Yr. Av. .. 22.28 26.60 33.39 44.35 64.44 
20 Yr. Av. .. 21.21 25.54 32.06 42.67 62.71 

TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
End of Age at Issue——_——— 


Policy Year 20 30 40 50 60 


Premium ...$47.12 $48.38 $51.19 $58.69 $78.11 
BR sewcccces 42.27 43.04 45.15 51.73 68.48 
WD cccccescs 39.381 40.12 42.43 48.22 64.26 
BD cvcvecces 36.19 37.27 39.80 46.38 62.86 
10 Yr. Av. .. 40.83 41.59 43.85 50.00 66.28 
20 Yr. Av. .. 39.16 40.03 42.31 48.41 64.69 
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New York Life 

The Board of Directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company at its 
meeting on December 14th, adopted 
a seale of dividends for the first 
quarter of 1939 to be continued dur- 
the remainder of 1939 unless 
action to the contrary is taken. If 
this remains unchanged, the 
dividend disbursement for 1939 will 
be approximately $42,500,000 as com- 
pared with $40,400,000 for 1938. 

Interest will be credited during the 
first quarter of 1939, and during the 
remaider of 1939 unless action to the 
contrary is taken, at 3 per 
annum on dividends and proceeds of 
policies left on deposit with the com- 


ing 


scale 


per cent 


pany, including policies issued in 1938 
and 1939. 

The New York Life 
pared to grant, until further 
new special settlement agreements in 
connection with 1939 policies. These 
new settlements are as follows: The 
insured may elect to have the pro- 
ceeds left under Option 4 for either 
(a) a fixed period of not more than 
10 vears from the date of death of 
the insured, irrespective of the then 
age of the beneficiary or (b) until the 
beneficiary attains a specified age not 
greater than 50, irrespective of the 
number of years from the date of 
death of the insured. The proceeds 
will be subject to withdrawal by the 
beneficiary, if the insured has so 
directed in writing, in amounts not 
less than 7% of the original proceeds. 
Upon the beneficiary’s survival to the 
fixed date or the specified age, as the 
case may be, the remaining proceeds 
will become payable automatically un- 
der Option 2, Option 3 (with 20 Year 
Certain), or Option 5. 

Any payment of proceeds shall be 
payable in one sum upon the death 
of the beneficiary or provisions may 
be made for continuation of payment 
to a second beneficiary provided such 
payment shall not extend from more 
than 30 years after the death of the 
insured. 


will be pre- 


notice, 








Americ 





Ordi- 


nary 


20- Age ! 
Pay. 60 | 65 Ye 


1 16.21| 25.95| 17.19] 16.79) 47 








66.84) 72.01 





10 | $15.94/$25.63/$16.96)816.49| $47.24 


S 30.88 
39 31.91) 41.81) 40.72) 36.70) 53.56 


New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
of Face Amount 


‘an 


ENDOWMENT 





ar 


34) 





12 | 16.48) 26.28] 17.53] 17.11| 47.45] 
12 | 16.78] 2.2) 17.80] 17.44] 47.56 
14 | 17.98] 26.98) 18.97] 17.78] 47.67] 
15 | 17.40] 27.34] 18.86] 18.14] 47.79) 
16 17.73) 27.72) 19.08) 18.53) 47.92 
17 | 18.07] 28.12| 19.52] 18.92) 48.05 
18 | 18.44) 2853] 19 98] 19.34] 48.18 
19 18.81] 28 95) 20.47| 19.79} 48.33 


20 19.21) 29.39) 99.98) 20.25) 48.48 
1 19.62) 29.84) 21.53) 20.74) 48.63 
22 20 06) 30.31) 99.10) 21.25) 48.79 
23 20.51| 30.80) 29.71) 21.79) 48.96 
4 20.99 31.31) 23.38 22.36) 49.14 
25 21.49) 31.83) 94 04) 22.97) 49.33 
26 22.01) 32.37) 24 77; 23.60) 49.53 
27 22.56) 32.94) 25 54) 24.28) 49.73 
28 23.14) 33.52 27 49.95 
29 23.74) 34.13 50.18 
30 24.38) 34.76) 98.19) 26.55) 50.43 
31 25.05) 35.42) 99.19) 27.40) 50.69 
a2 25.75) 36.11) 30.27; 28.31! 50.96 
33 26.50) 36.82) 31.44) 29.28) 51.26 
34 27.28) 37.58) 32.40) 30.31) 51.57 
35 28.11) 38.34) 34.92) 31.42) 51.91 
af 8.98 39.15) 35.50) 32.60) 52.28 


44 38.08) 47.25) 53.60) 46.10) 56.56 
45 39.55) 48.52) 57.16) 48.52) 57.34 
4 41.12) 49.87) 61.21) 51.19) 58 20 
47 42.79) 51.31) 65.84) 54.14) 59.14 


71.29] 57.41] 60.17 


50 48.48 56.17) 84.99) 65.16) 62.55 
51 50.62) 58.01 69.80) 63.91 
52 52.91) 59.97 75.08) 465.41 
53 55.35) 62.06 81.17) 67.05 
54 57.95) 64.29 88 27; 68.84 
55 60.72) 66.69 96.66, 70.81 
56 63.68) 69.26 72.97 











3% 





Reserve 


ANNUITY 
ENDOW. | 
(Males) | 














At At At | 

60 | 65 | 60 | 65 | Life Term 
Se Tia aa Eke Mees on 
$18.92) $17.71) $20.27) $18.00) 

19.34] 18.07| 20.75) 18.38) 

19.78) 18.44) 21.25) 18.76 

20.25) 18.83) 21.79) 19.16) 

20.74) 19.24) 22.35) 19.59] is 
21.26} 19.68] 22.95) 20.05 | $10.08 
21.80} 20.13) 23.57) 20.51 | 10.14 
22.38] 20.61) 24.23) 21 01) | 10.20 
22.90) 21.11) 24.93) 21.53 | 10.26 
23.63) 21.64) 25.67) 22.08 | 10.33 


24.31| 22.19] 26.45| 22.65)..... 10.40 
26| $10.21) 





25.02) 22.78| 27.26) 23.26 10.48 
25.79} 23.40} 28.15) 23.91] 10.27] 10.56 
26.59] 24.05} 29.07| 24.58} 10.33) 10.65 
27.45| 24.74) 30.06) 25.30} 10.40) 10.7: 


98°36] 25.47| 31.11| 26.06] 10.49| 19.85 
90.33] 26.24) 32.22) 26.85) 10.57) 10.96 
30.37| 27.06) 33.42) 27.71] 10.65| 11.08 


32.66, 28.84] 


33.93| 29.82] 37.52] 30.57; 10.96) 11.51 





35.29 30.87| 39.00) 31.67] 11.08) 11.69 
36.76, 31.98] 40 79) 32.82} 11.21] 11.87 
38.34) 33.17| 42.62} 34.06] 11.36] 12.08 
40.05) 34.44] 44.59) 35.38) 11.51] 12.31 


41.90| 35.80| 46.74| 36.79 11.67] 12.56 


46.11| 38.84] 5t.61) 39.96] 12.07| 13.14 
48.51, 40.53} 54.39) 41.72) 12.29] 13.49 
51.15| 42.37| 57.45| 43.64) 12.55] : 


54.06, 44.35) 60.83) 45.70; 12.81) 1431 
57.27| 46.51| 64.56) 47.95) 13.12) 14.80 
60.85 48.86) 68.72) 50.40) 13.44) 15.36 


64.86) 51.42) 73.38) 53.08) 13.80) 
69.37| 54.24) 78.63) 56.02) 14.23; 16.71 
74.48) 57.34) 84.59) 59.26 7.52 
60.77; 91.41) 62.84) 15.24) 18.44 
87.07| 64.58) 99.29) 66.82) 15.85) 19.46 
94.92) 68.83) 108.46) 71.26) 16.57) 20.61 
104.18) 73.60) 119.30) 76.26; 17.40} 21.90 


115.28} 79.00) 132.30; 81.91) 18.32] 23.33 
85.14 88 34) 19.36; 24.92 


92.19) Mat. 95.73) 20.52) 26.48 
100.38} Value | 104.32} 21.81] 28.63 
110.01} $1,188 | 114.43} 23.27} 30.78 
121.48 126.48) 24.87| 33.15 
26.65 
Mat. 28.64 


“ | 
Value 30.81) 








58 | 70.22) 74.98 77 
59 73.83) 78.16 80.73 $1,058 33.25 
60 77.69| 81.60 83.82 Provide's $4.66 35.93 
61 81 82 month |ly life 
62 86.24 incomie at 
63 90.97 maturity 
64 96.05 
65 101.48 
Joint annuities on two lives with Boston Mutual 
rer ioc -ertai settlement wi be 
period certain settlement ill be BR Beaten of the 


granted on the mortality and interest 
1939. Provisions may 
be made for such a point annuity at 
the death of the at the 
maturity of the endowment or, except 


bases used in 
insured or 


in the case of single premium policies, 
on surrender of the policy for its cash 
value. 

The policy proceeds may be made 
payable in installments for a first 
beneficiary and then to a number of 
second beneficiaries, share and share 
alike, or to the surviving beneficiaries 
until the fund has been ex- 
hausted. 


entire 


President Jay 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces that the Board of 
Directors have declared dividends to 
policyholders for 1939 on the same 
basis as 1938 except that aggregate 
dividend payments for 1939 on Pre- 
ferred Risk policies will be increased 
by a change in the scale of dividends 
applicable to such policies. 

The Boston Mutual will provide in 
its annual statement for a sum in 
excess of $190,000 to cover 1939 divi- 
dends to policyholders, which amount 
is the highest ever set aside for dis- 
tribution of the company’s surplus. 
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Investment 


Investment Return Slowly 
Being Reduced 


In speaking of “Some Life Insur- 
ance Investment Problems” before the 
Detroit convention of University 
Teachers of Insurance last week, 
Frank J. Travers, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life, said in 
part: 

“The 


vested 


of funds to be in- 
continues to 
interest 


volume 
and re-invested 
grow. The prevailing low 
rates available from new investments, 
and the capital hazard in long matur- 
ity corporate bonds having unsatis- 
factory repayment terms, offer addi- 
tional problems. 
“Life insurance 
been able to earn around 3% per cent 
or better on funds already invested. 
This average return is being slowly 
reduced. Proceeds of maturing and 
called bonds, along with renewal pre- 
miums, are invested at existing low 
interest rates. Interest rates assumed 
in new policy contracts should be de- 
termined not from the average rate 
of interest on funds invested over 
past years but from the yield avail- 
able on new investments. Allowance 
should be made for the effect of some 
capital losses despite the usual care- 
ful selection and supervision. 
“The probability of capital 
increases as bond maturities are de- 
ferred. Railroad equipment trust 
financing has consistently emphasized 


companies have 


losses 


complete debt repayment within a 
reasonable period. Its record far sur- 
passes that of railroad mortgage 


bonds, many of which were issued 40 
years ago without provision for par- 
tial retirement each year.” 


Administration 


Linton Answers Critics 
Of Life Insurance 


The renewable term cult now being 
promulgated is an interesting example 
of the resurrection of an old, dis- 
credited theory that will take its 
heavy toll from those who follow it 
now as it did from those who followed 
it in the past, said M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life, at the annual meeting in Detroit 
last week of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance. 

Renewable term insurance appears 
cheap when in reality it is one of the 
most expensive forms of life insur- 
ance a man can buy, Mr. Linton said. 
The reason for this is that its initial 
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Departmental|L 


cost is deceptively low as compared 
with a policy on the ordinary or other 
permanent plan. 

However, he continued, above age 
55 when the ability to pay premiums 
is likely to decline, the cost becomes 
exceedingly heavy and the insurance 
in a large proportion of cases has to 
be dropped, leaving the policyholder 
without protection at a time when he 
may have great need for it. The 
“let down” the assured experiences 
in such a said Mr. Linton, is 
likely to produce ill will for the com- 
pany that has been carrying the risk. 


case, 





M. Albert Linton 


Expenses incident to issuing and 
maintaining a life insurance policy 
are largely of the type which depend 
on the policy as a unit, he explained. 
When the policy affords both protec- 
tion and investment the expenses are 
distributed between the two elements 
and the expense burden is not heavy 
on either. However, when it affords 
protection only, the result is a larger 
expense charge per dollar of pre- 
mium. 

Another reason for the higher cost 
of renewable term insurance is that 
the mortality rate is likely to be much 
higher than under permanent plans. 
This results from the reaction of 
human nature to the increase in the 
term premium rate which occurs every 
time a renewal date rolls around. 
Those who are in poor health are 
more likely to change to a level pre- 
mium plan. 





Underwriting 


Liquor Habit Poses A 
Perplexing Problem 


All studies that 
of an actuarial nature, 
that there is a mortality beyond the 
average or normal among those ap- 
plicants who use liquor frequently 
enough to be classified even as mod- 
erate drinkers, said W. H. Dallas, 
vice-president, Aetna Life, at a re- 
Speaking on “Habits 
standpoint 


have been made, 


have shown 


cent convention. 
Underwriting” from the 
of a lay underwriter who must use 
his best judgment in his daily scrutiny 
of habits cases, Mr. Dallas discussed 
life insurance prospects who indulge 
in liquor in greater or less degree. 

Pointing out, among other things, 
several underwriting that 
merit particular attention, Mr. Dallas 
that there is not much to be 
gained by attempting to distinguish 
between the moderate social user, who 


problems 


said 


drinks to excess six times a year, and 
the moderate social user who may be 
said to drink to excess twelve times a 
year. “We are not sure,” he 
mented, “what constitutes excess, and 
of course the number of times is 
extremely difficult to estimate. 
Another development that attracted 
Mr. Dallas’ notice has been the rela- 
tively unfavorable showing of the 
younger age group. Statistical evi- 
dence would seem to indicate that the 


com- 


middle aged and elderly user of in- 
toxicants is a somewhat safer bet 
than the young one. Evidently the 
former is more or less fixed in his 
habits, whereas many young appli- 
cants get worse rather than better. 

Another point that attracted the 
attention of Mr. Dallas, in reading 
past surveys of this question, is the 
relatively bad showing of those who 
used intoxicants to excess in the past 
but had reformed for some longer or 
shorter period before application. “I 
sometimes wonder,” he _ continued, 
“whether we do not distinguish too 
much between those who have taken 
liquor cures and those who have 
merely reformed. In our own com- 
pany we postpone for five years after 
a cure, but we are inclined to be some- 
what lenient with one who formerly 
used liquor to excess, but did not take 
a cure and has had normal habits for 
at least two years.” 
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Management 


Higher Morale Needed for 
Increased Production 


Improvement in the relationship be- 
tween manager and agent is a neces- 
sity, in many instances, if improve- 
ment in production is to be hoped for, 
said J. G. Stephenson, assistant gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of 
agencies, London Life, Ontario, at a 
Morale is a vital 
subject to be main- 
tained, when studying the various 
factors that contribute to the building 
and progress of an agency. 

At the 1938 conference of managers 
and supervisors of the London Life, 
Stephenson, a pro- 
presented 
coordinate 


recent convention. 
considered, he 


commented Mr. 
gram of discussions was 
which, while tending to 
much that had been accomplished at 
previous conferences, would introduce 
and feature the enlightened 
thought in today’s management meth- 
ods. 

The subject of morale was but one 
of the subjects on this program. Yet 
it was striking, said Mr. Stephenson, 
how the importance of morale build- 
ing seemed to crop up in practically 
every session, and not by deliberate 


most 


design. 

“We began to get to the heart of 
the subject,” he said, “when we began 
to question ourselves as to what, spe- 
cifically, were the most important con- 
tributors to morale. The agents’ 
income, the general of the 
agency, the attitude of the home office, 
the character of leadership—all these 
were indicated. But when all was 
said and done, we had boiled our find- 
ings an opinions, our experiences and 
our convictions, down to one crystal- 
* * It constitutes 
the answer that I give you today when 
you ask me: ‘What is the most im- 
portant single factor which has main- 
tained and increased the morale of 
your agents in 1938?’ Here is the 
answer: The relationship existing 
between the manager and his agent— 
in other words, the personal impact 
the immediate supervisor has upon 
his men.” 


success 


clear conclusion. * 


The success following an improved 


morale, Mr. Stephenson noted, was 
evident in results which developed 
slowly through the year. Inevitably 


this improvement in morale was re- 


flected in the company’s production. 
By the end of August it was ten per 
cent ahead of the same period of 1937. 
London Life agents were writing at 
the average rate of $100,000 a year, 
and while there were other factors 
which unquestionably contributed to 
this improvement, it was the convic- 
tion of the management that higher 
morale was more responsible than was 
any other. 


-_ 
Production 
Keymen as Policyholders 
An Essential 
Making policyholders of keymen in 
the merchandising and department 
store lines in an agent’s community 
is an excellent method of building up 
an ever broadening clientele, accord- 
ing to Samuel Shapiro, agent in West- 
chester, N. Y., for the Metropolitan 
Life, who develops this idea in a re- 
cent issue of the Metropolitan Under- 
writer. 





From these keymen, Mr. Shapiro 
obtains recommendations to their cus- 
tomers, relatives and employees. After 
placing, for example, $100,000 on the 
life of a certain dry-goods merchant, 
he reached the man who sells this 


merchant his line of hosiery. This 
man, in turn, purchased $40,000 of 
Ordinary. Former employees, who had 
won higher salaried jobs in new loca- 
tions, were sought out and sold. 

Agent Shapiro has learned that it 
pays to check on changes that take 
place in the lives of old policyholders. 
Some of them will have new jobs or 
new relatives, by marriage, every 
other year. Through the leads he gets 
from satisfied policyholders—and he 
makes a point of giving the kind of 
service which develops satisfied policy- 
holders—he acquires good prospects. 

In his efforts to obtain new busi- 
ness, he finds it profitable to discuss 
with prospects the things in which 
they are most interested—ttheir family 
and their business. The average man 
who owns life insurance has bought 
it simply because he thought it was a 
good thing, Mr. Shapiro comments. 
The amount and the plan were de- 
cided on in a more or less haphazard 
manner. Building up the client’s in- 
surance program in a logical manner, 
he maintains, is the surest way of 
securing and holding satisfied policy- 
holders. 





chase or otherwise. 


Rate Book. 
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lSnvoys of lelappiness 


N this season of “Happy New Years!” the thought- 
ful soul will agree that the life underwriter’s 
“stock in trade” is Happiness, and Happiness, ‘tis 
said, is sought by every human being, through pur- 


For their own and their loved ones’ sakes may 
increasing numbers come to realize, in this New 
Year of Grace, that they can nowhere acquire that 
happiness born of security at cost so low and in 
quality so dependable as from the Man-with-the- 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Offices of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
were moved on December 27 to the La Salle Hotel, corner 
of La Salle and Madison Streets, where they occupy suite 
1811. In announcing the move, President Chas. B. Stumes 
declared that it was made because of a desire to have the 
association headquarters located closer to the center of 
activity of life insurance offices. The new location is 
within a radius of three blocks of most of the general 
agency offices in the city. 

When the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association 
holds its monthly meeting on January 6 at the William 
Penn Hotel, the speaker will be Denis B. Maduro, counsel 
for the Life Underwriters Association of New York City, 
who will discuss “Wills and Life Insurance.” The associa- 
tion’s agencies committee will meet at the Duquesne Club 
on January 11, when Philip B. Hobbs, Chicago agency 
manager of the Equitable Life of New York and chairman 
of the N.A.L.U. general agents’ and managers’ section, 
will speak on “The General Agent’s Major Problems.” 

Printed Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on December 
1 and 2, were issued on December 23. The volume contains 
239 pages. The record of attendance, printed in the vol- 
ume, discloses that members and guests totaled 614, and 
that 118 life insurance companies of the United States and 
Canada were represented by executive officers who were 
present. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York announces that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for November is $61,979,000, 
as compared with $49,989,00 in November, 1937. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association in New York City, J. D. Wil- 
liamson, actuary of the Canada Life, was appointed a vice- 
president of that organization. It is the first time that 
this honor has come to an official of a Canadian company. 

The economic importance of life insurance will be told 
to thousands of Minneapolis high school and business and 
night school students in a campaign to be conducted in 
1939 by the Minneapolis Life Underwriters Association. 
Roger B. Wheeler and Ellis J. Sherman have been named 
co-chairmen of the campaign. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Toronto has 
elected the following officers for 1939: President, George 
E. Farrer; first vice-president, S. M. Wickens; second 
vice-president, C. F. Piewman; honorary treasurer, J. P. 
Michaud; honorary secretary, James A. Hancock. 

Holger Johnson, president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and Paul Sanborn, president of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, have accepted invitations to 
speak at the annual sales congress of the Birmingham 
Association of Life Underwriters on Jan. 26. 

The Business-Getter Sales Clinic of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will be held on February 
14, according to Chairman D. Miley Phipps, Northwestern 
Mutual. Attending a recent meeting of the committee 
were F. J. Budinger, Franklin Life; Edwin S. Hewitt, Zim- 
merman agency of the Connecticut Mutual, and Harry 
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Walter, of the Stumes & Loeb agency of the Penn Mutual Hi 
Life. Hi 
The Scranton (Pa.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers to serve six months, be- in: 
ginning January 1: President, Ralph W. Davies; vice- cit 
president, Theodore B. Bird; secretary, Henry J. Shields, St 
and treasurer, Leroy C. F. Kegelman. 
Carl W. Ledgerwood, New York Life, was elected presi- wi 
dent of the St. Paul Managers and General Agents Club ad 


at the recent annual meeting. Vice-presidents are: O. G. 


















| tage it is my pleasure as well as custom to 


open the New Year with a signed piece of nonsense 





which makes a real serious effort to be cheerful and as da, 
humorous as is possible for one whose sense of humo! gre 
has been nurtured upon the Katzenjammer Kids school ma 
of wit. As a rule the column takes the form of facetiously life 
phrazed resolutions for the coming months, and a few shi 
days ago another one of those brattish brain children was wo 
aborning with one of said resolutions planned as a promise ma 
to refrain from quoting or referring to any comment in bot 
the columns written by either Westbrook Pegler, Damon nat 
Runyon or Walter Winchell. In fact, I was going to be 
assume that anyone who takes the time to read these Ma 
paragraphs also has access to newspapers and national! the 
magazines and that they could be trusted to arrive at sell 
their own conclusions concerning the output of the writers jok 
mentioned. in 
* * @ tha 
HEN, between the time I entrained on the safest rail- — 
road in the world at the north end of Manhattan Island a 
and disembarked at Times Square, I read two articles sm 
in the New York City tabloid which I reserve for that or 
trip, which upset completely my plans for the New Year’s ™ 
pillar of priceless prose. The first was Runyon’s essay : 
on what should and should not be printed in newspapers, R 
and next I read in the comment of Walter Winchell’s Girl t “ 
Friday another one of those nasty little digs at life insur- 9 hin 
ance agents—not the first time, incidentally, that this f om 
widely read feature has gone out of its way to toss a put 
basket of ashes on the life insurance boys’ sled run. The | log’ 
gag, which was a very bad one, or slur, which was a very f = 
effective one—whichever way you choose to regard it, } = 
had something to do with the manner in which the cast and 
of a Broadway show, which shall here be nameless, had of | 
been pestered by insurance salesmen and how the actors and 
when informed that Mrs. Roosevelt wished to visit them for 
backstage, granted permission only on condition that thr 
a Ws “ the 
they were not to be solicited for insurance. You can see 
at once that the old Frontier Safety Committee spirit still swe 
burns in the breast of this erstwhile Committee Scribe, oe 
and I hope that the body which superseded the original - 
group of defenders of the faith will take pen in hand to _ 
see if they cannot line up on their side the really influen- 
; he 
tial leader of Broadway thought. 
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Homer and Hugo Victor, and the secretary-treasurer is 
Hiram W. Moore. 

Samuel J. Foosaner, chairman of the life and health 
insurance committee of the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed counsel for the New Jersey 
State Life Underwriters Association. 

Bert C. Nelson of Milwaukee, who has been associated 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life for nineteen years, 
addressed the Richmond (Va.) Association of Life Under- 
writers on December 28. 

















CAN see, of course, that such an item was not con- 
| ceived in malice, such as motivates many of the present- 
day attacks on life insurance; I can see that the para- 
graph might be funny to some people. I realize that the 
majority of Americans have their faith in the utility of 
life insurance protection too solidly founded to have it 
shaken by so light a breeze, but the fact remains that 
worded as that piece was, it cannot but have convinced 
many pin-headed citizens that it is smart to refuse to be 
bothered by life insurance agents. And it is an unfortu- 
nate fact, too, that not all the pin-headed citizens are to 
be found among the submerged one-third of our citizenry. 
Many occupy positions of influence and prominence and 
they, above all others, need the services of the men who 
sell fool-proof property. A really humorous life insurance 
joke, worded without meanness, does the business no harm, 
in my opinion. It might actually help, as, for example, 
that catchy song about there being “No one with endu- 
rance like the man who sells insurance.” Winchell in the 
past year or so has shown indications of an ambition to 
become America’s great humanitarian, and, properly ap- 
proached, he might yet do the right thing by our little 


business. 
~ UNYON’S piece on good taste, ethics, etc., in publish- 
ing was in answer to an Old Subscriber who asked 
him why he doesn’t write what he thinks, and that essay 
ought to be struck off in fancy printing and hung up in 
publishing offices everywhere. Not because of his very 
logical explanation that one reason was that he did not 
like the idea of going to jail for assorted forms of libel, 
but for its more seriously worded opinion on what is right 
and what is wrong. I think, for example, that a practice 
of the Runyan system might spare us a host of writers 
and radio commentators who praised Neville Chamberlain 
for his gallant efforts in behalf of peace as long as war 
threatened to blast hell out of the world, and who launched 
the bitterest possible attack against him as soon as the 
danger had been, for a time at least, averted. The Um- 
brella Man is the beginning of the mildest references 
employed by his critics, but you may have noticed that 
when you carry an umbrella it never rains. At any rate, 
the bombs have not yet showered down on the terrain 
he covered. 


* ok * 


NEWS 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The St. Louis general agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, headed by Stratford Lee Morton, probably will set 
an all-time record for new paid-for production during 1938. 
Swinging into the last week of this year it had paid for 
$5,000,000 with an additional $2,000,000 ready for issu- 
ance. Final paid-for production for the agency is expected 
to be well above $6,000,000. 


After 25 years’ continuous service with the Detroit 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, Caleb R. Smith, 
whose record is a saga in the life insurance sales field, 
will soon slacken his pace and enjoy more leisure. Early 
next year Mr. and Mrs. Smith will leave Ann Arbor and 
move to their new home in Asheville, North Carolina. 
Devoted to life insurance selling, Mr. Smith will continue 
with the Massachusetts Mutual, being associated with the 
company’s Alvin T. Haley agency in Greensboro. 


Harry J. Baker, general agent for the Bankers National 
Life in Boston, Mass., passed the million-dollar mark in 
new paid-for business for 1938 on December 19, duplicat- 
ing his production for 1937, and entered the ranks of mil- 
lion-dollar producers for the second consecutive year. 
Harry Baker has been the production leader for that com- 
pany eight years out of the ten that he has been general 
agent. 


William Eugene Hays, Los Angeles life underwriter, 
recently appointed director of agencies of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, will pay his first official visit to his 
old stamping ground when he will hold a regional con- 
ference at Los Angeles for the Hays & Bradstreet and 
the A. E. Payton general agencies January 23-24. 


The Pittsburgh agency of the Ohio. State Life Insur- 
ance Co. won the President’s Silver Trophy in the cam- 
paign which the agency force put on in honor of President 
Claris Adams. The trophy will be presented to the Pitts- 
burgh agency at a meeting to be held in that city early in 
January. 


Henry L. Shackelford, formerly general agent at Mobile, 
Ala., for the Atlantic Life Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed district manager in Mobile territory, 
for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Shackelford became available when the Atlantic 
Life withdrew agency representation from Alabama, but 
he will continue to service their policyholders in his ter- 
ritory. 

A plaque engraved with the words, “To A Gentleman 
and A Scholar, for 40 Years of Friendship, Loyalty, Ser- 
vice to the St. Louis General Agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company,” was presented to Tilden 
N. Davis at a special luncheon in honor of his fortieth 
anniversary, held on December 17. 


D. C. Kemp, whose resignation of the general agency 
of the Equitable Life of New York was announced re- 
cently, will return to Los Angeles shortly after the first 
of the year and resume his affiliations with Kellog Van 
Winkle general agency of the company in the capacity of 
personal assistant general agent to General Agent Van 
Winkle. 
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Life Insurance Review 


(Continued from page 7) 


Field Conditions 
Every life underwriter must feel 
the heavier responsibility the times 
have placed upon him. He belongs 


to one of the largest and most 
efficient business groups in the 
world: the American agency sys- 


tem. He has been trained and de- 
veloped in the practical and techni- 
cal principles of the business, and 
today ranks as an expert in his 
profession. 

The time and effort that has been 
devoted to the training and educa- 
tion of the agent has not been in 
vain, for today he is required not 
only to sell and service his com- 
pany’s contracts to policyholders 
and beneficiaries but also, now 
more than ever, must participate in 
the development of a public under- 
standing of the function and con- 
tribution of the agent. 

Critics of the American agency 
system say it should be abandoned, 
that it “is not worthy of its hire,” 
and that life insurance should be 
sold “over the counter’; this, after 
nearly a century of effort in which 
the life underwriters have built the 
greatest bulwark against individual 
poverty and insecurity that the 
world has known! 


Term Insurance 


There should be less argument 
than there has been about term or 
temporary insurance plans as a 
substitute for ordinary life or any 
other permanent plan of life in- 
surance. By no logical reasoning 
can it be maintained that term in- 
surance will meet the usual and 
incidental requirements of protec- 
tion for life. Only permanent life 
insurance will provide these essen- 
tials. Having bought term, the 
purchaser, if he lives long enough, 
finds himself at the end of his earn- 
ing power without protection when 
it is most needed. 

There are, of course, times when 
term insurance may be _ utilized, 
such as when added protection is 
needed to pay off debts or during 
a period of reduced property hold- 
ings, and for other emergency or 
temporary needs. Practically all 
companies issue term insurance in 
some form or other. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 


There has been much conjecture 
as to whether the savings bank life 
insurance system authorized by the 
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pating and non-partici- 
pating life policies; 
annuity contracts; and 
"man-sized" life policies 
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of birth to age 10. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


DES 


State of New York last winter will 


succeed, so far as it may be over- 
the-counter life insurance with the 
agent eliminated. Experienced life 
insurance men believe that the pro- 
portion of our citizens who will take 
the initiative by insuring their 
lives is very small indeed, and that 
on the relatively small number who 
do insure themselves the mortality 
rate will be excessive. 

Every life insurance company 
unknowingly insures some bad risks 
in spite of medical examinations 
and other means of selection, but 
its agents bring to it so large a 
proportion of lives that are not 
self-selected that the average mor- 
tality is below that of the general 
population and far below during 
the early policy years. These 
special mortality savings are an 
offset to the commissions paid to 
agents, without whose persuasive 
efforts the death rates would be 
higher than population death rates. 

For these reasons, men experi- 
enced in the life insurance business 
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believe that if savings bank in- 
surance pays the same taxes as the 
life companies and is not subsidized 
in any way, the companies’ cost of 
insurance, with its lower mortality 
rates and minimum overhead costs, 
will compare very favorably with 
that of savings bank insurance, 
notwithstanding the compensation 
paid to agents. 


New York Insurance Code 


The Joint Legislative committee 
in charge of the revision of the In- 
surance Laws of New York held a 
great many hearings during the 
year, attempting to meet objections 
voiced by the company and agency 
representatives to some provisions 
of the proposed code. The Joint 
committee made considerable prog- 
ress in its labors and is expected 
to submit a redraft of the code re- 
vision to the legislature when it 
meets in January. 


Insurance Commissioners 

The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Quebec in June 
gave evidence of a return to uni- 
formity of action and co-operation 
among supervisory officials on 
major issues before the Convention. 

The adjourned meeting of the 
Commissioners at Des Moines in 
December cleared the atmosphere 
of discord almost entirely. Execu- 
tive Committee recommendations, 
the Examinations Committee re- 
port, and the controversial real 
estate appraisal suggestions re- 
ceived approval at Des Moines. 

The responsibilities of the super- 
vising officials and the necessity for 
uniformity of action on their part 
were perhaps never more fully con- 
templated than at this year’s 
gatherings. Confronted by many 
complex problems, insurance super- 
vision by the states was put to a 
severe test, but the results of the 
year proved that the system of 
state regulation is functioning very 


efficiently. Able and trustworthy 
public servants have done their 
duty. 


Special committees working on 4 
new mortality table and a condensed 
version of the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit in annual statements will re 
quire more time and study. 


Anti-Monopoly Committee 


Under a joint resolution of the 
Congress, there was created in 
June, 1938, a temporary National 
Economic Committee in pursuance 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE light touch mingled with some serious business 

when the Midtown Managers Assn. of New York 
City put on its annual Christmas party and contrived 
also to elect officers for 1939. The new president is 
Julius M. Eisendrath, manager for the Guardian Life 
with offices in the Empire State Building; vice-presi- 
dent is R. L. Campbell, inspector of agencies, New York 
Life, 122 East Forty-Second Street; secretary-trea- 
surer, Philip B. Holmes, manager for the Connecticut 
General at 100 East Forty-Second Street. Chairman 
of the nominating committee who presented the slate 
at the annual meeting was John A. McNulty, manager 
in the Times Square office for the Prudential. The 
new officers succeed the following: Horace H. Wilson, 
Equitable Society, president; Harry N. Kuesel, Phoenix 
Mutual, vice-president, and Timothy W. Foley, State 
Mutual Life, secretary-treasurer. The new president 
was born in Amsterdam and came to this country 
thirty-five years ago. His entrance into the life in- 
surance business, in 1921, marked the beginning of a 
career that has steadily followed an upward curve of 
production. He was agency manager at the Fifth 
Avenue branch of the old John C. McNamara organiza- 
tion for several years and then was appointed manager 
of his own agency for the Guardian Life in 1933. Not 
only has he built one of the leading agencies of his 
company but he also maintains a consistently high 
level of personal production and is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


STREAMLINED general agency is being formed by Theo- 

dore M. Riehle who resigned on December 3! as agency 
manager of the Equitable Society at 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, and will form as general agent of the Society a career 
type of agency in new quarters of the same building. Describ- 
ing the new agency Mr. Riehle told The Spectator that it would 
be “a model life insurance agency, small in numbers, large in 
public service, and based on a practical ideal." It will, further- 
more, be an agency where prestige is high and where “volume- 
itis" does not prevail, where quality volume will result and leader- 
ship of associates is based on skill. There will be no pressure of 
any kind for new organization and the agents will be full-time, 
career agents only. 

e®.6°3 


Pape age taken recently of insurance in force 
on the lives of agents in the Ralph Engelsman 
agency, Penn Mutual, revealed that the twenty-five 
agents have $605,000 on their lives, averaging $24,200 
per agent. This includes about eight agents under 
thirty and several others who have but recently started 
in the business. All the married agents’ insurance is 
programmed and approximately 25 per cent of the 
insurance in force is on a retirement income basis. In 
addition to insurance on the lives of the agents, there 
is $414,000 on the lives of Mr. Engelsman, John Alex- 
ander, agency director, and Eric J. Wilson, production 
manager, making a grand total of $1,019,000 on twenty- 
eight lives. The office also participates in a Group 
plan and hospitalization. Mr. Englesman, who never 
accepts a prospective agent if he is without life in- 
surance, personally goes over each man’s insurance 
problems with him at least once a year. 
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Complete Protection 





takes the spotlight! 


TARTING in December, Union 

Central focuses its powerful na- 
tional magazine advertising on the 
“Complete Protection Plan” —a com- 
plete program in a single policy, with a 
double-barreled sales punch! 


Complete Protection combines both 
of the appeals that make a father want 
to buy life insurance. (1) $200 a month 
for his family if he dies. (2) $200 a 
month for him if he lives to retire. 


In the brief time that this attractive 
plan has been available, it has already 
proven itself to be extraordinarily effec- 
tive with better-type prospects. Now 
backed by extensive advertising, the 
Complete Protection Plan promises to 
make 1939 an outstanding new business 
year for Union Central field men. 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNAT 
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Death of E.J.Wohlgemuth, 


National Underwriter Head 


E. Jay Wohlgemuth, founder and 
president of the National Underwriter, 
died last week in Florida from a heart 
ailment from which he had been suf- 
fering seriously for the past two 
years. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth had a remarkable 
career in journalism and publishing. 
It began at the age of 15 when he 
went to work for a printing office in 
Detroit, Michigan, where he was born. 
The plant printed the Indicator, an 
insurance journal, and he soon made 
a connection with this publication and 
began, as well, to correspond in De- 
troit for a number of other insurance 
papers. He also published a directory 
of insurance agencies for Michigan 
and meeting with some success, de- 
cided to publish one for the state of 
Ohio. At the same time, the Insur- 
ance Herald of Louisville was pre- 
paring such a directory and the net 
result was that Mr. Wohlgemuth 
merged his efforts with it and went 
to Louisville to direct the work. 
There he met and was assigned to 
assist, Young E. Allison, famous edi- 
tor, who had a strong influence on his 
career. 

Though he was not yet 22, he brave- 
ly set out to establish his own paper 
and founded the Ohio Underwriter in 
Cincinnati, later called the Western 
Underwriter. It was such a promis- 
ing venture that he was able to induce 
Charles M. Cartwright, insurance edi- 
tor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, to 
come to Cincinnati as its managing 
editor. They later moved it to Chi- 
cago and continued their successful 
association down to the day of Mr. 
Wohlgemuth’s death. 

An interesting and unusual interval 
occurred when, in about the third 
year of the paper’s existance, Mr. 
Wohlgemuth took the time off to ac- 
quire the formal education that had 
been denied him previously. He en- 
tered the University of Michigan, 
studied there three years, and later 
enrolled at Pomona College in Los 
Angeles. Then he returned to the 
management of his paper. 

Later the Western Underwriter Co. 
acquired control of the Rough Notes 
Co. of Indianapolis, became its presi- 
dent and directed the numerous publi- 
cations that are issued from that 
house. 

Mr. Wohlgemuth has many literary 
and cultural interests and at one time 
published a monthly literary maga- 
zine which did much to develop young 
writers in the Middle West. He was 
a prominent citizen of Cificinnati, a 
member of the Queen City University, 
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Literary Commonwealth and Riding 
Clubs and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was a director of the 
Southern Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., and a deacon of the Avondale 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. Wohlgemuth and their daugh- 
ter Betty survive him and also several 
brothers and sisters. Two brothers 
are prominently identified in the man- 
agement of his publications. John F. 
Wohlgemuth is secretary of the Na- 
tional Underwriter Co. in Chicago, 
and Albert J. Wohlgemuth is business 
manager of the Rough Notes Co. of 
Indianapolis. 


Provident Mutual Life 
Opens New Agency 

Williard K. Wise, vice-president of 
the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, has appointed Roland D. Ben- 
scotor general agent for a new agency 
in Northern Pennsylvania covering 
the counties of Bradford, Columbia 
Luzerne, Lycoming, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Tioga, Union, and Wyoming. Head- 
quarters of the agency will be located 
in Wilkes-Barre. 


Roland D. Benscotor 


Mr. Benscotor brings to his new 
task a fine record, not only as a sales- 
man, but as an organizer and leader. 
He has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness ten years, eight of them having 
been spent in a supervisory capacity. 
Born in Berwick, Pennsylvania, and 
a graduate of Wyoming Seminary, he 
is well known throughout the terri- 
tory of the new agency. He is an ac- 
tive member of the Wilkes-Barre Life 
Underwriters Association and a mem- 
ber of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce there. 


Mortality Record May 
Hit All-Time Low 


Health unexcelled in the history of 
the Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
marked the progress of 1938 through 
November and every sign idicates that 
final figures will show that record 
maintained for the full year, accord- 
ing to statisticians of the company. 
Here are some of the outstanding 
health records established by this 
representative group of the general 
population: 

The November 1938 death rate of 
7.2 per 1,000 was the lowest ever at- 
tained in any similar month. 


Large Buyers Listed 
By Occupation 

Physicians and surgeons led all 
other occupational groups in number 
of life insurance policies for $10,000 or 
more purchased during November, ac- 
cording to the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company’s monthly survey 
of buyers of big policies. They ranked 
fifth, however, in total volume of in- 
surance thus purchased. Furniture 
and organ factory managers; indus- 
trial managers; brokers, bank man- 
agers and real company offi- 
cials; and students were ahead in the 


estate 


order named. 

The groups listed according to the 
number of big policies purchased 
were: Physicians and _ surgeons; 
brokers, bank managers and real es- 
tate company officials; public service 
officials and inspectors; agents, can- 
vassers and collectors; furniture and 
organ factory managers; students; 
real estate agents; grocery and prod- 
uce dealers; civil engineers and sur- 
veyors; hotel and restaurant man- 
agers; and insurance agents. 


U. S. Life Capital 
Now Half Million 


Subscription lists for the new issue 
of 70,000 additional shares of $5 par 
value capital stock offered by The 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the City of New York closed 
on Dec. 10 with a substantial over- 
subscription. Paul R. Danner, secre- 
tary and treasurer, in making this 
announcement said, “I am particularly 
happy in being able to state that the 
entire amount of $350,000 of new 
capital was received by the Company 
prior to the close of business on Dee. 
15, thus increasing the paid-up capi- 
tal to a total of $500,000.” 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE Des Moines, Iowa, Sunday Register has been run- 
Tas a “Match-the-Ilowans” contest. The paper printed 
current photos of prominent citizens and, on the same 
page, printed pictures of those citizens as very young 
lads. The reader was expected to match the face of a 
particular youngster with the right grown-up photo. Re- 
cently the Register’s “Match-the-Iowans” page reproduced 
pictures of the three brothers Nollen. Henry S. Nollen is 
president of the Equitable Life of Iowa; John Nollen is 
president of Grinnell College at Grinnell, Iowa; and 
Gerard S. Nollen is president of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany at Des Moines. All of the Nollens have played 
leading parts in the development of Iowa and each has 
become nationally known, as well, in his particular field. 
Life insurancewise, it will be recalled that just a few 
years ago Henry Nollen headed the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation at the same time that Gerard was president of 
the American Life Convention. If that’s not family recog- 
nition in this business, I don’t know what is! 


* * * 


of a specific company has always intrigued the 
interest of production managers. Blanket rules, derived 
from the combined experience of many organizations are 
rarely suited, in their entirety, to a particular company. 
For that reason the work of A. B. Olson, Agency Vice- 
President of the Guarantee Mutual Life Company at 
Omaha, has been much discussed among agency leaders. 
Mr. Olson utilized some of the selection material alread, 
available, added much from his own experience and ar- 
rived at methods of determining agency success or failure 
which have proved themselves in the field forces of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life. He has generously placed the 
results of his planning before anyone who wished them. 
His valuation of such success factors as previous occupa 
tion, educational background, personal indebtedness, and 
similar items is outstanding. 


” Pre of agency selection surveys to the needs 


, x 

HOLIDAY fashion event of no small proportions 
A during the current Chicago season was the recent 
debutante party given for Barbara Behrens, daughter of 
Herman Behrens, who is chief of the Continental Group, 
which includes the Continental Assurance, Continental 
Casualty and Transportation Insurance companies. Miss 
Behrens made her debut at the Fortnightly Club and 
(observation note) wore a frock in aquamarine color and 
carried a muff of violets. 


HE American Mutual Life of Des Moines will celebrate 

January as “Wall Month” in honor of Secretary George 
Wall, who has played a leading part in the affairs of 
that company for many years, and who is so well ac- 
quainted with insurance executives all over the country. 
The agency ferces, to whom Mr. Wall is personally and 
individually known, are showing their appreciation of his 
leadership and services with business production. The 
production department of the American Mutual, as now 
organized, is composed of John Moriarty as superinten- 
dent of agents; Harry McConachie as assistant agency 
Superintendent; J. J. Prather, agency secretary; and 
Russell Reynolds as sales promotion manager. Mr. Rey- 
nolds recently joined the American Mutual forces after 
many years of field experience. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


George A. Drieu, assistant secretary of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., completed thirty-five years’ 
service with the company recently and was guest, of com- 
pany officers at a luncheon. 

C. A. Craig, chairman of the board of the National Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., has been named a member of 
the Tennessee committee for sponsoring the annual Pres- 
ident’s Ball in January. 

The Community Chest of Springfield, Inc., at its recent 
meeting, elected Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual 
vice-president, to the board of trustees for a three-year 
term. 

Home office employees of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Washington, D. C., contributed, as they have each 
year since 1930, Christmas dinner baskets to some of the 
needy families in Washington. 

















The Torch of Life 


Famous for scorching sharp tongue and pen 
is George Bernard Shaw. Famous, too, for at 
least an outward derisory cynicism toward 
many things which the civilized among white 
mankind respect or even reverence. And 
famous his gift of literary and dramatic 
skill, which delights lovers of the fine and 
beautiful in those arts. If one could dissect 
the strange composite of this ancient who for 
two generations has entertained the world, 
perhaps he would find the real Shaw in this 
noble utterance: 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs to the 
whole community, and as long as I live it is my 
privilege to do for it whatsoever I can. 

I want to be thoroughly used up when I die, for 
the harder I work the more I live. I rejoice in life 
for its own sake. 

Life is no “brief candle” for me. It is a sort of 
splendid torch which I have got hold of for a 
moment, and I want to make it burn as brightly 
as possible before handing it on to the future 
generations. ° 

This high concept, which might have been 
authored by a life underwriter, calls to us for 
renewed dedication to service throughout 1939. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 








Philadelphia 


Independence Square 











ANY mid-West officials will be saddened to learn of 
M of the sudden death of G. A. S. Robertson, insurance 
superintendent of Missouri, who succumbed to a heart 
attack on January 2 at his home in Columbia. Appointed 
to office in 1937, Mr. Robertson had done much to 
straighten out the affairs of the Missouri department, 
and he was favorably known for his efforts at cooperation 
and conciliation. It will be recalled that he had been chief 
deputy of the Missouri department under the former 
commissioner and had been outspoken in his criticism of 
alleged abuses at the time. When Governor Lloyd Stark 
terminated the career of the former incumbent of the 
post of Missouri superintendent, he named Mr. Robertson 
to head the department. 
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Mt 
Valrus’said 


January-February 
Calendar of 60th 


Anniversary Events 





January 1—Fortunate Americans 
begin using our 60th Anniversary 
Calendar, containing reprints of 
six famous Frederic Remington 
“Westerns” 


January 6—Onward, Bankers//fe 
weekly Agency Publication, appears 
with first of a series of historical 
covers, picturing Bankers/ife Policy 
No. 1, issued to Edward A. Temple, 


Founder-President . . . 


January 7—Our first national maga- 
zine advertisement of 1939 appears 
in Collier's Weekly . . . It’s appro- 
priately captioned, “How About A 
New Lease On Life?” ... 


January 19—Gerard S. Nollen ob- 
serves thirteenth anniversary of his 
elevation to Bankers/ife Presidengy 
——January 19, 1926... 


February 20—Bankerslife Region- 
naces of Eastern Agencies assemble 
for 2-day School of Instruction in 
Columbus, Ohio... . 


February 23—Bankerslife Region- 
naces of Western Agencies assem- 
ble for 2-day School of Instruction 
in Denver, Colorado. . . 


February 27—Crack Bankers/ife- | 
men—qualified members of Presi- | 
dent's Premier Club—assemble for | 
School of Instruction in San Fran- 
cisco, 1939 “Treasure Island” 
ae 


BANKERS LIFE 
Established 19 COMPANY 
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Life Insurance Review 


(Concluded from page 26) 


of the President’s message of April 
29, 1938. Among other items, the 
message recommended a study of 
financial controls and, as to the in- 
vestments of insurance companies, 
asked that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission be authorized 
to make an investigation of the 
facts relating to investments, with 
particular relation to their use as 
an instrument of economic power. 


Extent of Inquiry 


It is probably too early to say to 
what extent the S.E.C. will pursue 
the inquiry. When. the question- 
naires were sent to the companies, 
newspaper reporters at the Capital 
predicted that the inquiry would go 
into several channels of the life 
insurance business. So far as is 
known, the S.E.C. has not indicated 
how far its study will go. 

It may be reasonable to assume 
that the Anti-Monopoly Committee 
(composed of six members of the 
Congress and six members from as 
many Federal agencies) will de- 
termine the general policies to be 
followed in the inquiries authorized. 
Because of the magnitude of the 
study it will require considerable 
time, and meanwhile no doubt it 
will become necessary for the 
Congress to authorize further ap- 
propriations. 


Social Security Act 

The Advisory Council on Social 
Security has been at work for more 
than a year on proposals for amend- 
ing the Social Security Act. Its 
report will be submitted to the 
Congress in January. 

Of primary interest is the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the ques- 
tion of changing the present reserve 
basis to a pay-as-you-go plan be 
given further study. Inclusion of 
some classes of workers now ex- 
cluded in the Act is one of the im- 
portant suggestions. One problem 
was that while payroll taxes for the 
old age benefit account have been 
coming in, no old age annuities will 
become payable until January 1, 
1942. The Council recommends that 
payments begin two years earlier. 

The arduous task and lengthy 
findings of the Advisory Council 
serve to emphasize the fact that 
public social security will prove 
utterly inadequate for the mainte- 
nance of the average American 
family after the retirement of the 
worker. Those who come under the 


old age benefit title (less than sixty 
per cent of workers gainfully em- 
ployed) have little understanding 
of the retirement benefits to become 
available under the Act. It would 
seem that here is a service that can 
be performed by the life under- 
writers. 


Summary 

Life insurance has been geared 
to the American system of private 
enterprise. For a century, it has 
progressed under that system. It 
has recently demonstrated its ca- 
pacity to hold its high standing in 
the face of a publicly prescribed 
economic order, which in one re- 
spect has restricted its investment 
operations and in another, has re- 
tarded individual thrift and inde- 
pendence. 

For some time, the people have 
been dominated by fear and lack 
of faith in the future. Realizing 
that millions have relied on Govern- 
ment subsidies, direct and work re- 
lief, old age pensions, and debt re- 
lief of sundry kinds, the public 
morale suffered noticeably. 

Fortunately for America, a ma- 
jority of her people have recognized 
the perils of a continuing subsi- 
dized program. The trend against 
further expansion of social and eco- 
nomic reforms set in more than a 
year ago. Today that trend has be- 
come fixed and certain. The coming 
program will be one of consolida- 
tion and readjustment of such 
sound reforms as have already 
been made. 

Thus, another milestone in our 
history has been reached. The faith 
and confidence of the people are 
being revived. They are hopeful of 
the future. 


Renewing for 
1939 our pledge of 
faithful stewardship— 
a pledge held sacred 

for more than a 
half-century 
PROVIDENT LIFE 


and ACCIDENT, 
Insurance Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE business curve of the past year looks like a ham- 
Sana with the December end hitched higher than the 
January end. That is illustrated by the course of the 
composite average of closing security prices which Busi- 
ness in Brief takes regularly from the New York Herald 
Tribune. On four beginning-of-quarter dates (and one 
“low”) that average was as follows: January 8, 102.61; 
March 5, 100.61; (April 2, 92.72;) July 2, 103.69; Octo- 
ber 1, 104.16. And at the end of last week it was 108.54. 
So that not only did the year 1938 end better than it 
began but it ended on the upswing, with reasonable basis 
for expectation that the improvement will continue well 
into, if not through, 1939. While security prices do not 
necessarily reflect the course of industry and commerce, 
business in general is feeling the upward trend. As 
contributing to this may be named, (1) the shaking down 
of the ashes accomplished by the recession-depression 
that began in the latter part of 1937 and (2) the elec- 
tions of last fall which promised a more conservative 
Congress. By the end of the present week we shall 
know more at least about the Administration’s plans and 
perhaps about the Congressional attitude toward them. 

Ba * 

ITHOUT ignoring the idealistic aspects of life in- 
grea it may be said that the life insurance 
salesman’s problem consists of diverting to the purchase 
of that kind of protection income which otherwise would 
be devoted to some other use, perhaps just frittered away 
in day-to-day incidentals. Since it’s a question of in- 
come, the insurance agent naturally is interested in 
business trends which increase the income of insurance 
prospects—or which decrease it. The present upward 
trend should be a distinct encouragement to the great 
body of life insurance agents all over the country, an 
omen pointing toward that Happy New Year which we 
sincerely wish for them. 

* * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
. ended December 24 and 31, 1938, also December 31, 
1937, according to the New York Herald Tribune, closed 
on the New York Stock Exchange as follows: 


Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Dee. 31,’37 
Mon. Sat. Tues. Sat. Fri. 
70 industrials.141.85 142.17 141.67 143.70 131.50 
30 rails ..... 23.46 24.74 24.42 26.48 23.33 
100 stocks ...106.34 106.94 106.50 108.54 99.05 
30 bonds .... 86.92 87.24 87.10 88.00 88.76 
oe 


AST week’s holiday shutdown, as well as year-end 
cautiousness in steel buying, lowered steel ingot pro- 
duction in the United States from 53 to about 40 per 
cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. But that is 
better than the 20 per cent of a year ago. Toward the 
end of January strong reinforcement is expected from 
automotive buying. 
x *” * 
ESPITE a certain amount of marking time until the 
prospects on farm legislation become clearer, cotton 
futures advanced irregularly last week, with March con- 
tracts closing at 8.43 cents as against 8.37 cents a week 
before. Wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
gained 11% to 2% cents last week. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


The Colonial patriot, George Wash- 
ington, said, “To prepare for war is 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.” 

This suggests to the parents: To pre- 
pare for death, is the most effectual 
means of preserving the family. 


Over 113 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J, Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 














AGENCY NEWS 


Henry G. Mosler, associated with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Los Angeles, has completed another year 
of selling $1,000,000 of insurance, this being his ninth 
consecutive year as a $1,000,000 producer. 

Harris G. Lyman, manager of the life, accident and 
health department of Emery & Kaufman, Ltd., New 
Orleans, has been named supervisor of the Louisiana 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., ac- 
cording to John T. Moore, general agent. 

William M. Milligan has been appointed branch manager 
of the newly opened Pittsburgh, Pa., office of the Manu- 
facturers Life Insurance Co. For the past nine years 
he has been associated with the New England Mutual 
Life in the Pittsburgh area. 
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| underwriters are making energetic use of every prospect- 
ing aid, to develop the new prospects so urgently needed at this par- 


ticular time. 


Northwestern Mutual agents are especially well equipped with 
prospecting helps of proved effectiveness—among them a well 
planned Direct Mail program in the form of Duplex Letters, You, 
Incorporated Letters, and reprints of the company’s national maga- 


zine advertisements. 


Persistent use of this material makes it easier to approach new 
prospects, maintains the agent’s selling effort between calls, and helps 


to identify the agent with the company’s national advertising. 


Wide experience has demonstrated that this material, consistently 
used, paves the way to more, successful interviews with better pre- 


pared prospects. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


\orthwestern 
\lutual 
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New Heights Reached 
By Acacia Mutual 


The preliminary annual report fig- 
ures for 1938 of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., shows this company has 
reached an all-time high in insurance 
in force and total admitted assets. 

Insurance in force as of Dec. 31, 
1938, amounted to more than $400- 
000,000 which was an increase of ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 over the 1937 
figures. At the same time, assets in- 
creased to an all-time high of $80,- 
000,000, which approximates an in- 
crease of practically $8,000,000 over 
the previous year. New paid for in- 


surance during the same _ period 
totaled $36,000,000. 
On Dec. 26, President William 


Montgomery celebrated his forty-fifth 
anniversary as directing head of the 
Acacia Mutual. The outstanding prog- 
ress made by his company during 
this period is a fitting tribute to the 
ability and leadership of its president, 





Republic National Merges 


American Covenant Life 


The Republic National Life of Dal- 
las, Tex., has absorbed the American 
Covenant Life of Joplin, Mo., a stipu- 
lated premium company. George W. 
Moore, who was president of the 
American Covenant Life and is chair 
man of the board of the Republic 
National Life, states that, with this 
consolidation, the Republic National 
Life closed 1938 with $30,000,000 in- 
surance in force, $257,000 capital and 
$200,000 surplus. 


General Agents’ Conference 


More than sixty agency heads and 
home office executives of the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa attended a general 
agents conference held in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, late in De- 
cember. All meetings were conducted 
by Agency Vice-President S. A. 
Swisher, Jr. and addresses were made 
by President H. S. Nollen, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer F. W. Hubbell 
and Vice-President and Actuary R. G. 
Hunter. 

Round table discussions were fea- 
tured throughout the meetings of both 
days with emphasis being placed on 
recruiting and training. 





Supervisor for Atlantic Life 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany has appointed George E. Pass- 
more supervisor for Eastern North 
Carolina with headquarters in Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE filing of a bill in Massachusetts to forbid any insur- 
ae man from serving on an insurance committee 
brought quick action from the agents in Berkshire County. 
They immediately had filed a similar bill to keep lawyers 
off the judiciary committees, scholars off the education 
committees and sailors off the rivers and harbors com- 
mittees. 


a 

ae ce aa taking their cue from this suggestion, 

it is rumored that a bill affecting Judd (no profit) 
Dewey of savings bank life insurance notoriety may pos- 
sibly be filed. Details are difficult to get, but it is presumed 
that the intent of the bill would be to demonstrate to the 
public the workability of the theory that no one should be 
allowed a profit for his efforts. Insurance men, anxious 
to either prove or disprove this contention once and for all, 
would probably support the bill. 


* 
|" is possible that under the terms of the bill Mr. Dewey, 
instead of drawing a salary that includes an excess or 
profit over his living expenses, would be given all articles 
of subsistence by the state. The first and greatest result 
of this would be to relieve Mr. Dewey of the worry inci- 
dental to running a household and paying bills. This would 





allow him to devote all his time to opposing the capitalistic 
system and would likely improve the quantity and quality 
of the logic in his radio addresses. 


OR instance, he could be furnished a suit of blue denim 

made in a state institution for wearing apparel. This 
would eliminate any chance of giving tailors profit on what- 
ever clothing Mr. Dewey might purchase. He could receive 
potatoes and milk from the girls’ reformatory, which, I 
am assured, are the best that come for any state institu- 
tion. He could be furnished a home, possibly by a savings 
bank which has foreclosed a number on poor people who. 
never knew that they might pay their mortgage interest 
by the savings effected by giving their life insurance busi- 
ness to the savings banks. There would be no question but 
that all the printing and stationery incidental to the busi- 
ness could be had from some prison, and this would elimi- 
nate all printers from possibly getting any profit. 


HERE should be, in my opinion, if such a bill is eve 

filed, a provision made to keep ex-insurance agents from 
pointing out Mr. Dewey’s domicile to their children, as this 
might be construed as unfair criticism, and in the event of 
the unworkability of Mr. Dewey’s idea could be used as 
an alibi. A second suggestion I would like to make is, 
that since such an arrangement would undoubtedly effect 
a considerable saving, that all such savings be turned over 
to the savings banks to allow them to start a chain of non- 
profit grocery stores. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 


OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 








ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Dec. 3 ment Dec. 10 ment Dec. 17 ment Dec. 24 ment 
On Farm ey eee $651,199 8.03 $429,084 7.70 $565,598 4.21 $525,504 7.11 
On Dwellings and Business Property 2,663,575 32.84 2,123,152 38.12 4,400,992 $2.74 1,047,445 14.17 
ES a a eae aT $2 314,774 40.87 $2,552,236 45.82 24,966,590 46.95 $1,573,039 21.28 
Railroad Securities 
tt ieGhtehAnihdatneneses kkeeaseks $480,046 5.92 $7,754 14 $110,550 %3 $122,000 nO 
RAE EEE a Lee ; a 
IM kasi deiiend® bbdedebens menses $480,046 5.92 $7,754 14 $110,550 83 $132,000 1.20 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds ..... ietuadiecbetdakenubamseles $1,796,526 22.16 $600,315 10.78 $3,835,925 28.55 $1,424,852 4.08 
DE tittbecbasenghasenddentiesseueee 20,860 .26 6,560 12 10,000 07 
MED + néeiabbiudedudtesacekedsawees $1,817,386 22.42 $606,875 10.90 $3,845,925 28.62 $1,424,852 6.2% 
Gevernment Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds : _ . , $1,550,000 27.8 $2,128,516 15.84 $350,000 1.74 
I I ns ewe een seees a $1,915,825 23.62 30,000 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments , — i =», sees. cae, <olem © etl) oomeneee 
State, County, Municipal : 580,731 7.16 847,474 15.22 2,347,008 17.46 3,854,136 52.15 
WO Nasskddcasewe $2,496,556 30.78 $2,397,474 {3.05 $4,475,524 $3.20 $4,234,126 57.20 
Miscelianeous Secarities 
DEY caceguddededdadceecessducetasas $1,000 01 $5,000 09 $25,000 44 
BENGE nccceevscessnecdsssseucseeeeseds ; 40,500 20 aes 
BOOM  wccsccncocescccccosesecoceses $1,000 6 $5,000 09 $40,500 30 $25,000 34 
Recapitulatie 
Bonds cath Scvard , $4,774,128 58.87 $2 543 54.06 $4,421,999 62.467 $5,816,988 78.72 
EN sixeqai sare eoke suuenen 20,860 26 6,560 12 50.500 28 vahawe 
 covaes gets ; ' se 3,314,774 40.87 2,552,236 45.82 4,966,590 26.95 1,573,089 21.28 
Tota! m ° . ° £8.109,.762 100.00 $5,569 ‘) 190.00 $12,429.089 100.060 $7,390,027 MO 
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With The Editors 


Hopkins’ Choice 


E J+ appointment of Harry 
Hopkins to the position of 
Secretary of Commerce has a 
significance, particularly for 
business, which reaches far be- 
yond the normal importance of 
Cabinet changes. Mr. Hopkins 
has been representing the aim 
for social betterment. Trained 
and experienced in the school of 
social work, he is deeply con- 
vinced of its needs and its vir- 
tues—so much so that it will be 
impossible for him to deny, alter 
or escape this viewpoint regard- 
less of what position he fills. 

Now business, and above all 
the life insurance business, has 
not been opposed to social bet- 
terment. That, after all, is 
pretty much a universal objec- 
tive. But business, one unit in 
the social structure, has been 
fighting for the last few years 
to save its own skin amid the 
turmoil created by unfavorable 
social conditions. 

Unemployment, relief, and 
public works have worried and 
are worrying many a business 
man, as they have been worrying 
Mr. Hopkins—but there are dif- 
ferences in the approach. The 
one, the social worker, believes in 
almost exclusive attention to suc- 
coring the poor and the despair- 
ing out of all the spare funds 
available. The other, the business 
man, is well aware of these obli- 
gations, but believes that if busi- 
ness were given the breaks, such 
problems would be automatically 
solved as a by-product of the re- 
sulting prosperity. 

Most informed observers seem 
to believe in Mr. Hopkins’ sin- 


cerity, inherent ability and 
energy. As head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce he is in a 
position to do much for business 
if he battles for business as 
vigorously as he has for the 
underprivileged he formerly 
represented as head of the WPA. 
If he undertakes his new assign- 
ment, however, unsympathetic to 
the conviction that what helps 
business helps others, he can 
only serve to hinder the business 
recovery that seem imminent. 
It would seem that Mr. Hopkins 
is confronted with a test of his 
versatility and executive ability. 


No Handicaps in 1939 


NYONE who cares to study 

the production records in 
life insurance for as long as two 
decades past must be impressed 
with the manner in which writ- 
ings hold up during the first three 
months of each year, how they 
slump in the third quarter, and 
finally, how the year-end drive 
during the last three months al- 
most invariably results in a 
healthier business tone. Ex- 
planations for this consistent 
trend vary, but it might be logicai 
to claim that the first quarter vol- 
ume is attributable to dividend 
payments, to salary raises and 
promotions, and also to the fact 
that both buyer and seller are 
working. The summer slump is 
easily explained by vacations and 
conventions, and we like to be- 
lieve that the November-Decem- 
ber boom in life insurance sales 
is due more to added effort on the 
part of salesmen than to seasonal 


betterment in other lines of busi- 
ness. 

The 1937 production record was 
erratic, starting off with a three 
per cent decline for the month 
of January, jumping up to about 
24 per cent for March, and then 
dribbling down to a small com- 
parative decline for December. 
The first ten months of the year 
just ended, which are discussed 
in a special article by Clarence 
C. Klocksin, legislative counsel 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
elsewhere in this issue, might be 
termed uniformly poor. January 
commenced the comparative 
monthly decreases with approxi- 
mately 13 per cent under 1937 
and the following nine months 
combined to produce a minus 
amounting to about 20 per cent 
for the year unless the produc- 
tion for December reaches unex- 
pectedly high totals to augment 
to favorable balance registered 
last month. 

Tabular computations of the 
national record are interesting, 
but every individual agent is in- 
terested most in just one thing 
—what he himself produces— 
and we like the manner in which 
Assistant Secretary Richard B. 
Evans, of the Colonial Life, 
warns his agency forces against 
beginning the year with a self- 
imposed handicap. He empha- 
sized to company managers, 
meeting this week at the Astor 
in New York, that the first three 
months of the year present 
golden opportunities for selling 
policies not to be encountered 
again during the twelvemonth, 
and advised them to urge their 
agents to make the most of such 
opportunities. 
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